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BARNES BOOK NEWS Jere Publications 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Revised Edition 


by DOROTHY LA SALLE, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne University. 


The most comprehensive collection of music fundamentals, music characterizations, singing games 
and folk dances ever published for the classroom teacher. Because of the popularity of the first edition— 
used as a basic text for more than twenty years for the rhythmic program in the elementary school— 
this book has been revised and contains 22 locomotor and axial skills, including movement funda- 
mentals and combinations of these basic skills; 19 music studies for dramatic characterization in move- 
ment; 25 traditional singing games; about 60 folk dances. The following national groups are 
represented: Swedish, Danish, German, Czechoslovakian, Mexican, Moravian, Swiss, Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, Scottish, English, Irish, French, Russian, Italian, American Indian and the United States. 


Explanations accompany the chapters on movement fundamentals and music characterizations 
which guide the teacher in the specific outcomes sought in the various activities. The chapters de- 
voted to singing games and folk dances include detailed analyses of the activities which a teacher with 
little background in folk dance can easily follow. Preceding each of these games and dances is a 
brief paragraph which orients the teacher to the material. As further aids to the teacher this vol- 
ume has diagrams of specific figures in the dances and a glossary of dance steps, terms and formations. 
The music accompanying the 125 rhythmic activiti2s in this new book is arranged in a simplified form 
to facilitate its use. 

This new edition of the standard book in the field has been completely rewritten and redesigned. 
It offers the classroom teacher and teacher education student a comprehensive book of rhythmic ac- 
tivity for grades one through eight. “It is complete in itself and eliminates the need for additional 
sources of dance materials and music. 


x 10” Illustrated Music $4.00 


GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Prepared from publications of the Health and Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


A new book which will be of special interest to teachers of high school and college courses in hygiene 
and family living. Here is a guide to family health, dealing with the problems of physial well-being: 
how to keep well, how to feel well and how to look well; how to give children strong and healthy bodies; 
when to go to your doctor and how to cooperate with him; what the common diseases are like, how to 
avoid them, how to keep them from spreading, how to make a successful recovery if you do get them; 
how best to live with chronic illnesses; common accidents and how to avoid them and basic first aid 
in emergencies. Every school and home can use this guidance, the immediate, right answers to ques- 
tions when you need them. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has for years played a leading and respected part in 
bringing good health to the American nation. Their experience in presenting this material is second 
to none. It is comprehensive, scientificaliy correct, clearly and understandably written. 


CONTENTS: PART |: HINTS FOR GOOD HEALTH (Diet, exercise, teeth, mental hygiene, etc.) PART Il. 
COMMON DISEASES AND DISORDERS. PART Ill. CHILD CARE. PART IV. SAFETY AND FIRST AID. 


550” x 834" Illustrated $3.75 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST we! DROP US A CARD TODAY 
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Making an Issue 


© Busy readers will be able to 
cover the salient points of the re- 
cent Mobilization Conference in 
the summary presented in this is- 
sue. Featured are the AAHPER 
physical education program for 
high-school boys and girls and the 
Department of Defense physical 
fitness achievement standards. 


© The Chairman of the Armed 
Forces Committee gives the inside 
story of the West Point physical 
education program, of far- 
reaching effect on the security of 
our country. 


© Harry Wismer, sportscaster for 
ABC, tells us what he thinks about 
the value of the athlete in an article 
written especially for THe JourNAL. 


© A pictorial feature spotlights the 
Student Major Club at the Univer- 
stiv of Tennessee. There are now 
112 Student Major Clubs. 


© Tue Journav’s cover this month 
pictures a spring sport which can be 
enjoyed by young and old, men and 
women, physically fit and even the 
handicapped, as an article in this 
issue points out. Next month’s 
Journav will be devoted to camp- 
ing and outdoor recreation, with 
features on the Olympic Games in 
Finland. 


It is with deep regret that 
we of AAHPER learn of the 
sudden death of Dr. Frank S. 
Stafford, President-Elect of the 
Association during the past 
year, as he was on his return 
trip from Detroit, where he had 
assumed the duties of Presi- 
dent of the Association. Ber- 
nice Moss of the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
now President of AAHPER for 
the coming year. 
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HAVE YOU... 


Renewed your April '51- 
March ’52 membership? 


Sent in your dues today 
Y so that your publications 
will be continuous? 
Notified the National 
office of a change in 
your address? 


BATHING CAPS 


HOWLAND 


Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Edge 
WHITE — RED — BLUE 


Inner 


194 


$7.20 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 


Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight 
Design 
White - Red - Blue 
Yellow - Green 
193 


$6.00 Dox. 


PRO TYPE 


SKULL CAP 
Pure Gum 
Hand Made 

White 
~ 195 


$6.27 Doz. 


SWIMMER’S ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing. 
Flesh-colored rubber. 

Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine 

and Consumer Service. 


Light 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Keeps out water—Admits sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted. 
Recommended by ear specialists 


Two extra pairs with attractive display 
$1.65 Doz. 


COMBS 


inch. 


Pocket size—5 


Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.50 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 


Write for Complete “B’’ Swim Wear Catalog 
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MEMORIAM 


ETURNING from the national convention in Detroit, where he for- 
mally assumed his duties as President of the Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dr. Frank S. Stafford was killed 
instantly in an auto accident at Capon Bridge, West Virginia. His 
wife, who was riding with him, was also killed. They are survived 
by a son, Frank S. Stafford, Jr. FRANK S. STAFFORD 
The tragic circumstances of the accident, and the fact that it came 
at a time when all members of the Association were looking forward August 2, 1903 
to a year under his guidance, made the news of Dr. Stafford’s death April 
pril 22, 1951 
a great shock to everyone. For the past few years, he had been one 
of the best friends and ablest leaders of the Association and had de- 
voted himself to upholding its highest ideals. He had also given most 
generously of his time in working with the Board of Directors and 
headquarters staff. 

Specialist for health instruction, physical education, and athletics 
for the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Dr. Stafford had 
a rich background in these fields and also in recreation. Prior to his 
work in Washington, Dr. Stafford was Director of the Indiana State 
Division of Health and Physical Education. His untimely death is in- 
deed deeply regretted by all members of the AAHPER. 


GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
July 2—August 10, 1951 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + HEALTH EDUCATION 


RECREATION + DANCE + #£=CAMPING 
SAFETY EDUCATION + RESEARCH 


Carry on your graduate work and at the same time 
enjoy living out of doors. 


Benefit by the stimulation of working, playing and 
living with professional associates from all over the 


‘ For further information, write to 
nation. 


- - 4-29 DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sarah Lawrence Workshop in Higher Education. Section in health, 


physical education and tt SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Undergraduate courses at all sessions. Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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LOOK AHEAD! 

Vacations and graduations will 
be upon us soon. If you’re 
moving or graduating, notify 
the AAHPER of your new 


address. 
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HE COULDN'T SEE* 


Thousands of school-age boys and girls have 
impaired vision, yet do not know it. While 
their sight is good enough for play, these 
youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
full advantage of their opportunity for an 
education. Only visual screening tests started 
in the kindergarten can detect children needing 
eye care. Thousands of schools from coast 
to coast use the Good-Lite Translucent Eye 
Chert for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE—Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine 
Medical Association. 


PERMANENT—Welded meta! cabinet. Printed 
matter embedded in hard, bakelite plastic. 
May be washed repeatedly. 


PORTABLE—Weighs only 4 pounds. Uses 
standard 8 W. daylight Fluorescent bulb for 
110 volt A.C. Can be hung or screwed on 
wall, or placed on table. 

* While many children doing poorly in school do 
mot need glasses or other eye care, doctors agree. 
many others will show a tremendous improvement 
when their vision has been corrected. 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. Dept. H 
7638 Madison St. Forest Park, til. 


( Please send illustrated literature. 


(DD Please send Translucent Eye Charts com- 
plete with initials and children’s ‘‘E’’ @ $25.00 
each. 

Address _.......- - - 

City & State. .........- 


THE 
READERS 
TURN 


This is your column of opinion. 
Address all correspondence to “The 
Readers Turn.” AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Wash., D. C. 


HOKEY POKEY 


Sylvia Yeller, ALHAMBRA CITY SCHOOLS, 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. “ “The Readers’ Turn’ 
column in the March 1951 issue of THe 
JourNaL interested some of us very 
much. Those of us who were in Eng- 
land in 1943 can well remember danc- 
ing the Hokey Pokey at many of the 
social events given by the English. It 
‘was great fun.” 


LIKES EDITORIAL 


Lynn Russell, Assistant GENERAL SEC- 
RETARY, DETROIT YMCA. “May I express 
approval of your December guest edi- 
torial, “he Teacher as a Spiritual Leader’ 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. This is an excel- 
lent statement. It savs in a few words 
and effectively what many of us in this 
field have been trying to say to those 
entering this type of work.” 

© The editorial referred to by the 

writer appeared in the December 

1950 issue of THe JouRNAL, page 

nine. 


SKI INSTRUCTORS 


Very Rev. Msgr. Emil N. Komora, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE CATHOLIC 
COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES, 265 WEST 
st., NEW Il. ““T'wo young 
displaced persons now in Italy would like 
to secure positions as ski instructors in 
the United States and would be pre- 
pared to give such instruction in ex- 
change for the opportunity to continue 
their general education. Have you any 
list of American colleges wherein ski 
instruction is given? Any leads that you 
might be able to furnish us in this con- 
nection would be appreciated.” 


© Any school or college which of- 
fers ski instruction and is inter- 
ested in helping in this project 
should communicate directly with 
Msgr. Komora, or with Elizabeth 
Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Iowa. 


ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
Professional Library 


PROCEEDINGS 1950 


5Sth Annual Convention 

American Association for 

Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Compiled, edited by Southern 
District Association 


A record of the Dallas Conven- 
tion proceedings; including gen- 
eral assembly addresses, divisional 
speeches, and meeting reports — 
a symposium of the most recent 
practices. 


195 pages $1.75 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 
by the National Research Council 


of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. A 
long needed summary of useful 
measurement and evaluation in- 
struments in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 
This book provides the necessary 
information in selecting test in- 
struments for the purpose of meas- 
uring program outcomes. 


188 pages $2.50 


Order both today from 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
SINGLE SOURCE FOR 
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Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School 
Fresno, California 
Georgene Wiedenhoefer, Director 


group control in the gym requires 


UNIFORMITY 


Wake Moore Gym Suite your chotce 


Your gym class responds as a group, when it feels like a group, 


and looks like a group, dressed alike in good-looking, easy-to-wear 
Moore Gym Suits. Watch with pride as your class works 
together as graccfully as a well-trained corps de ballet. Discover 
for yourself the advantages of choosing beautiful, intelligently 
designed Moore Gym Suits. Make your selection from the 
smart styles and sprightly colors shown in the new color 

style book. Write for your copy today. Have you seen our 

Style illustrated is the new, 


modest Waist-Hugger with elastic-leg booklet, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity”? If not request it today. 


innerbrief attached at the hem. 
If your suits are supplied by a local dealer, write us giving dealer's name. 


E. R. MOORE co. Gym Dept. 40 


932 DAKIN STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET > NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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C’mon Kid! 


Arccorvinc to Henry Link in 
his recent book The Way to Security, 
the materialistic trend of the nation 
generally, manifested in the commer- 
cialization of sports particularly, has 
sadly undermined American sports- 
manship. The winning of the game 
has become the supreme objective, not 
only in the field of sports, but in other 
pursuits as well. 


Present Need for Ideals 


At a time when the eyes of the na- 
tion are focused on college basketball 
“fixes” and Senate crime investiga- 
tions, the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Program is fostering a growing spirit 
of sportsmanship among the second- 
ary school youth of our nation. 

It could be that the ideal of good 
sportsmanship is lost to the present 
generation of adults. Somewhere 
along the way educators have appar- 
ently failed, as shown by the selfish 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Courtesy 
Brown & 
Bigelow, 
St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


motives of a few individuals. How- 
ever, this need not be the case, for a 
few rotten eggs do not necessarily spoil 
the dozen. Anything, therefore, that 
can be done to inculcate the ideal of 
good sportsmanship in the next genera- 
tion is indeed a worthy goal. 

“Generous and fair sportsmanship 
defeated in this world is defeated for- 
ever and it is in this world that it will 
be defeated. It is defeated by coaches 
and teachers who fail to be examples 
of excellence, by parents who neglect 
to support desirable behavior, by citi- 
zens generally and the press that ex- 
ploits the commercial and professional 
aspects of sports with little regard for 
the development in youth of those 
responses which shape firm charac- 
ter.” * 


What the Program Is 


Now in its second, year, the Babe 
Ruth Sportsmanship Program has 


TRADITION 


How today’s schools 
are fostering 

Babe Ruth's ideals 
of sportsmanship 


2,000 schools in 38 states and Hawaii 
participating. Sponsored by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the Babe Ruth 
Foundation, the program has as its 
main purposes the dissemination of 
information on, and the arousing of 
enthusiasm for, good sportsmanship 
and fair play in the schools and among 
the general public. 

Each participating school receives 
an attractive plaque for permanent dis- 
play, along with two medallions to be 
awarded to the senior boy and girl 
who in the opinion of their fellow stu- 
dents have made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the spirit of sportsmanship and 
fair play in their school. ‘The medal- 
lions and the plaque have been made 
available thru a grant from the Babe 
Ruth Foundation. 
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Backed by Sports Writers 


An advisory committee of the lead- 
ing sports reporters in the country has 
been established to explore ways in 
which they might contribute to imple- 
menting the purposes of this project 
by helping to enlist the active support 
of newspapers and other media. Hal 
Middlesworth, sports editor of the 
Washington Times-Herald, chair- 
man of the advisory committee. Mem- 
bers are Grantland Rice; Bob Con- 
sidine, International News Service; 
Whitney Martin, Associated Press; 
Oscar Fraley, United Press Associa- 
tions; Jimmy Powers, New York Daily 
News; Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune; 
Irving Marsh, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Charles Johnson, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; Hank O'Donnell, 
Waterbury Republican and American; 
Al Warden, Ogden Standard Exam- 


iner; and others. 


Stories of Two Awards 

Several interesting stories concern- 
ing last year’s recipients have been 
received. These stories, two of which 
are reproduced below, give insight into 
the kind of individuals that serve as 
living inspiration to better sportsman- 
ship. You will note that the recip- 
ients did not receive the awards for 
mere athletic ability, but for sports- 
manship in its broader realm. 
e “Jacqueline Majors lost her father 
when she was only five. <A_ brick, 


thrown during a street fight, acci-° 


dentally struck and killed Jacqueline’s 


father as he was on his way to 
“work. Upon the death of her father, 


Jacqueline went to live with her eld- 
erly grandmother and Jacqueline’s 
mother found work elsewhere to sup- 
port her four fatherless children, leav- 
ing Jacqueline to look after the 
younger children and the grand- 
mother. 

“When Jacqueline went to school, 
she had to walk two miles in order to 
catch the school bus, crossing a river 
on the way. At times during the 
rough winters in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains she had to crawl across a 
foot log or take off her shoes and wade 
the icy water of the river. 

“There were many days when school 
had to close because of the weather. 
The principal, who often had to drive 
thru the snow to tell the pupils that 
there would not be school, would al- 


When the one Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

He writes—not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game. 


—Tom M. Karney 


ways find this cold, shivering child 
waiting for the bus. When told that 
school was closed, with tears in her 
eyes she would begin her two-mile 
journey back to her home in the 
mountains. As Jacqueline grew older, 
she was joined at the side of the road 
by her two brothers and her sister 
whom she had helped get ready. 

“Last year this young lady received 

the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Award 
for being an all-round, wholesome in- 
dividual—a_ true sport—with special 
‘commendation for attending Harris 
| Hart School for 11 years under many 
hardships without being absent a 
single day. Jacqueline cherishes her 
award more than anything she has 
ever received. She wears it around 
her neck at all times, more than likely 
a reminder of her struggle for an edu- 
cation—all of which she realizes did 
not come from textbooks.” * 
e “From 1939 to 1944, Harry Pawlik 
and his mother and father were in- 
mates of a concentration camp in Bel- 
gium as ‘political undesirables.’ At 
this camp his mother and father were 
killed and he had to start shifting for 
himself. 

“When the camp was liberated by 
the 11th Armored Division, he was 
befriended by the G.I.’s and hung 
around their camp doing odd jobs and 
errands for the soldiers. Pawlik was 
then around 13 years of age. When 
the unit got word to pull out, Harry 
went along as a rifleman on a _half- 
track. He was with the 11th Armored 
Division until just before the end of 
the war. Then came a turn of events 
that completely changed the course 
of this young man’s life. 

“A bomb exploded near the area 
in which Harry and his buddies were 
taking a break and the blast knocked 
him out for almost a day. When he 
came to, he couldn't remember any- 
thing that had taken place before. 
He did not even know his name. The 
G.I.’s sent back to the concentration 


camp in an effort to check his iden- 
tity and the papers most closely re- 
sembling Harry were taken for him 
and he became Harry Pawlik. 

“Capt. Ray C. Carpenter, a regular 
Army soldier, took Harry under his 
wing, and decided to sponsor his entry 
into the United States. In Septem- 
ber of 1947, Harry left for Albemarle, 
N. C., the home of Capt. Carpenter. 
He arrived in Albemarle in October 
and entered Albemarle High School. 


“Here in Albemarle High School 
his very pleasing personality quickly 
won the admiration of the faculty and 
student body. His teachers were 
amazed at his ability to grasp the sub- 
jectmatter taught in our high school 
and soon he was an honor student. 

“At the end of his first year here he 
was elected Vice-president of the Stu- 
dent body, the second highest honor 
to be gained in our school. During 
his stay here in our school, he was a 
member of the “B” and Varsity Foot- 
ball teams, being an outstanding extra 
point kicker his senior year, news edi- 
tor of the school paper and Student 
Lion of the month. 

“On the basis of his personality, his 
achievements in athletics, his sense of 
fair play, and his other contributions 
to the life at high school, he was unani- 
mously selected as the recipient of 
the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship award 
for 1950. 

“He is now a student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he 
is making an excellent academic 
record, as well as being a member of 
the soccer team and the wrestling 
team. 

“We here in Albemarle High School 
are happy to have played some small 
part in the life of this young man be- 
cause we know that Harry Pawlik is 
everything that the Babe Ruth Sports- 
manship Program stands for.” * 

This spring 4000 more boys and 
girls will be recipients of Babe Ruth 
Sportsmanship Awards. May they in- 
spire others to better sportsmanship! 


1 AAHPER, Developing Democratic Human Re- 
lations thru Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Washington, D.C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St. N.W. 1951 562 pp. 
p. 88. 

2 Personal communication from W. E. Campbell, 
Principal, Harris Hart High School, Floyd, 
Va. March 28, 1951. 

8 Personal communication from H. T. Webb, Jr., 
Athletic Director, Albemarle High School, Al- 
bemarle, N. C. March 14, 1951. 
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A Physical Education 
Program for TODA Y’S 


Highlights of the Mobilization Conference 


* Physical education area youth report 
* Achievement standards for high-school boys 
* Evaluation of pupil progress 


Cur National Conference for 
Mobilization of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was 
called by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of 
Education and with the cooperation 
of the Office of Education. Federal 
Security Agency. 

The conference was called to mobil- 
ize the resources in health education, 
physical education, and recreation to 
meet the needs created by the national 
emergency. Another reason for call- 
ing the conference was to provide an 
opportunity for leaders in the areas of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation to study the contribu- 
tion that these areas can make in meet- 
ing the health and fitness needs of 
children, youth, and adults. Confer- 
ence business was, therefore, organized 
into these three areas. 

The Division Vice-Presidents of the 
AAHPER who served as general chair- 
men of the area groups, were: George 
Stafford (health education), Lloyd 
Jones (physical education ), and Julian 
W. Smith (recreation). Consultants 
in the respective areas were: Mayhew 
Derryberry, Elmon Vernier, and 
Charles K. Brightbill. Affiliated or- 
ganizations and professional and gov- 
ernmental groups were invited to send 
representatives to participate in the 
conference. 

The purposes of the conference 
were |1| to study the needs created by 
the national and international situa- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


On the following pages is presented 
in full the physical education area 
youth report of the National Confer- 
ence for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The conference, held in 
Washington, D.C., March 19-21, 
1951, was attended by approximately 
200 national leaders. Program rec- 
ommendations for children, youth, 
and adults were made in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation. Conference Highlights may 
be purchased for 25c¢ per copy, and 
complete copies of the Conference 
Report may be purchased for $1.00 
per copy, AAHPER, 1201, 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


tion; [2] to discuss existing programs 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, in order to iden- 
tify undeveloped areas; and [3] to 
make specific recommendations for the 
mobilization of resources and for the 
implementation of these recommenda- 
tions; and [4] to develop suggestions 
for state and local planning. 


How the Emergency Affects Us 


The nature of the crisis imposes 
upon us greater demands, while at the 
same time the conditions of life under 
which we function become far more 
dificult and uncertain. Fears of war, 
of the atom bomb, and of a lowered 
standard of living frequently create 
tensions in all of us which impair our 
health and lower our efficiency. And 
vet, the times demand that we func- 
tion at the highest possible level of our 
abilities. 


YOUTH 


A long-term period of mobilization 
will be a disruptive influence on the 
stability of home and community life, 
creating such stresses as a lack of 
parental supervision of many children 
and youth and the diversion of young 
manhood from a normal, peace-time 
existence to a period of military train- 
ing. 

Our Responsibilities 

The conditions imposed upon us by 
the emergency have created new or in- 
tensified needs which, if unmet, may 
seriously handicap us in the defense 
effort. Many of these needs will be 
met wholly, or in part, thru the pro- 
vision of adequate programs of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation, in cooperation with other 
community programs. Good pro- 
grams in the three areas—health, physi- 
cal education, recreation—will 
help people to achieve: 

{1] Total fitness for the tasks to 

be performed. 

{2} Courage and morale 

[3] Skills for protection and_ sur- 

vival 

[4] Skills and interests for off-the- 

job time 

Democratic beliefs and_ skills 

in human relationships 

[6] Moral and spiritual values. 


Now, more than ever before, good 
programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation are needed 
to serve these purposes. The obliga- 
tion cannot be ignored. The respon- 
sibility rests squarely with the school 
and community leaders. 
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A coop physical education program is 
based on the total growth and develop- 
ment of the individual. The present 
emergency situation makes it more es- 
sential than ever that the daily program 
should provide for planned experiences 
that contribute to the physical, social, 
emotional, and mental development of 
youth. 

If fitness is to be maintained, all stu- 
dents should participate in a_ physical 
education program. This is interpreted 
to include vocational schools, distributive 
education, diversified occupation, and 
any part-time school work program. —' 


Recognition of Individual Needs 


A. Students should be classified for par- 
ticipation in a physical activity progranr 
in which individual differences and ca- 
pacities should be recognized. 


Students should be classified ac- 
cording to the results of their 
medical examinations, as for ex- 
ample: unlimited activity; modi- 
fied activity; restricted activity; and 
supervised rest. 

Students having poor coordination, 
personality difficulties, — postural 
deviations, and the like should be 
given special consideration. 


I> 


B. ‘The program should be adapted to the 
special needs of those individuals un- 
able to participate in the regular pro- 
gram. 

[1] Provisions may be made for the 
above by adapting the work within 
the regular classes. 

2| Special classes should be set up 
for students unable to adapt to 
regular classes. 

[3] In some cases, remedial classes 
should be established for the cor- 
rection of remediable physical 
defects. 

{4| An effort should be made to co- 
ordinate the work of this program 
with the school health services 
and the home and family physi- 
cian. A close follow-up should be 
made on individual students. 


\\ 


Physical Education Area 
Youth Report 


Program Content 
The charts listed below are a 


for a good program based on the growth 
and development of the individual. It 
is to be understood that these charts 
merely point the way and do not give all 
of the developmental characteristics of 


the student nor do the suggested activi- 
tics listed constitute a total program. It 
will be noted that age levels on the boys 
and girls charts are not identical, in 
recognition of the fact that the girls 
mature physically approximately two 
years before the boys. 


WHAT THEY ARE LIKE 


1. There is a period of 
rapid physical growth. 


2. There is a need for be- 
ing accepted by the group. 


3. There is an intense de- 
~sire to compete with boys in 
things they consider important. 


4. Physical prowess is very 
important. 


5. There is developing an 
interest in girls. 


WHAT THEY ARE LIKE 


1. There is an intense desire 
to compete with boys in things 
they consider important. 


2. Physical prowess is very 
important. 


3. There is interest in taking 
part in social activities with 
girls. 


A. BOYS (Grades 9-10) 
NEEDS 


Provide opportunity to de- 
velop skills and coordination 
without including undue strain. 

Provide a wide variety of 
activities so that everyone 
might find success. 

Provide opportunity to de- 
velop skill. 


Provide opportunity to de- 
velop strength, speed, agility, 
and endurance. 


Provide opportunity to par- 
ticipate in activities with the 


girls. 


B. BOYS (Grades 11-12) 
NEEDS 


Provide opportunity to further 
develop their skill in various 
activities. 


Provide opportunity to de- 
velop strength, speed, agility, 
and endurance. Because of the 
Present emergency, emphasis 
in this area should be given to 
the 12th-grade boys. Attempts 
should be made to have every 
boy able to swim sufficiently 
well to take care of himself 
in the water. 


Provide opportunities to par- 
ticipate in activities with the 
girls. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Include group games, team 
games with modified rules, in- 
dividual and dual activities. 

include team games, group 
games, individuvel and dual 
activities. 

Include team games such 
touch football, basketball, 
track and field events. Provide 
volleyball, softball and track 
for practicing the skills in- 
volved in these games. 

Include self-testing activities, 
stunts, tumbling, apparatus, 
skill achievement tests, motor 
ability tests, and swimming. 

Include team games such os 
soccer, speedball, touch foot- 
boll, basketball, volleyball and 
softball. Include such indi- 
vidval activities as push-ups, 
chinning, rope climbing, sit- 
ups, standing broad jump, 300- 
yord run, softball throw, medi- 
cine ball put, swimming. 
Wrestling should be included 
as a combative activity. 

Include coeducational activi- 
ties such as badminton, arch- 
ery, volleyball, square dancing, 
and social dancing. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Include team games such as 
soccer, speedball, touch foot- 
boll, basketball, volleyball, 
softball, and track and field 
events. Provide for practicing 
the skills involved in those 
games. Include selftesting ac- 
tivities, stunts, tumbling, ap- 
poratus, skill achievement tests, 
motor ability tests and swim- 
ming. 

Include team games such as 
touch football, basketball, 
volleyball and softball. in- 
clude such individual activities 
as push-ups, sit-ups, chinning, 
rope climbing, standing brood 
jumps, 300-yord run, softball 
throw, medicine ball put, 
swimming. Wrestling should 

ded 


activity. 

Include co-educational par- 
ticipation in tennis, badminton, 
archery, volleyball, bowling, 
and social dancing. 
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WHAT YHEY ARE LIKE 


1. This is @ period of rapid 
physical growth which is fre- 
quently uneven in various parts 
of the body. Awkwardness 
ond inability to di 
sometimes occur. 


2. They ore interested in 
vigorous activities. 


3. There is an intense inter- 
est in self-improvement as far 
os basic abilities and skills are 
concernea. 


4. There is an intense in- 
terest in the individual being 

gnized ond pted by 
other individuals and groups 
that are important to them. 


5. There is extreme loyalty 
to peer groups. 


6. There is concern in the 
differences in height and 
weight and size. 


WHAT THEY ARE LIKE 


1. Motor coordination, mus- 
cular strength and endurance 
ore on the increase. 


2. Most girls increase in 
weight and strength. 


3. There is increasing emo- 
tional balance. 


4. Some are apt to be 
nervously over-active. 


5. The girls have an inten- 
sified interest in the opposite 
sex. 


C. GIRLS (Grade 9) 


Provide opportunity to de- 
velop skill and coordination 
and to take part in activities 
thot do not call attention to 
their awkwardness or put 
them in embarrassing situa- 
tions. 

Provide opportunity to por- 
ticipate in activities requiring 
vigorous action. 


Provide opportunity to im- 
prove skill in selfevaluation 
thru various activities. 


Provide opportunity for rec- 
ognition in areas other than 
ill accomplishment. 


Provide opportunity for di- 
recting this loyalty into the 
right channels. 


Provide an opportunity to 
d d and i the 


variations in grewth and de- 
velopment among boys and 
girls. 


D. GIRLS (Grades 10-12) 
NEEDS 


Provide opportunities for ac- 
tivities requiring skill and dex- 
terity, strenuous use of muscles 
and endurance. Because of 
the present emergency, em- 
phasis should be given in this 
area to 12th grade giris. 

Provide opportunities to de- 
velop body control and co- 
ordination. 


Provide opportunities to ex- 
perience responsibility. 


Provide for periods of rest 
and relaxation. 


Provide opportunities to learn 
to be good winners as well os 
good, losers, to accept officials’ 
decisi to appreci dif- 
ferences in individuals. 

Provide opportunity to learn 
to accept the feminine pattern 
and to broaden social circles. 


Health, Physical 'ducation, Recreation 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Team games such as soft- 
ball, soccer, speedball, volley- 
ball and skill practices. Group 
games. Practice in skills in 
body contro! such as walking, 
running, standing, sitting, re- 


Soccer, speedball, basket- 
ball, volleyball, softball 
Group games: 

Folk ball, relays poison, 


Sedminton, tennis, paddle 
tennis, table tennis 


Stunts: 
Tumbling, apparatus, skill 
achievement tests, knowledge 
tests, motor ability tests, 
swimming, special assistance 
to those needing skill de- 
velopment. 

Develop leadership thru such 

activities as: 
Squad leaders, class timers, 
equipment managers, exer- 
cise leaders, officials, shower 
and locker room assistants, 
class managers, sports 
boards, G.A.A. and Leaders, 
clubs 

include team games such as: 
soccer, basketball, volley- 
boll, and softball. Arrange 
for many group experiences 
thru membership on squad, 
homeroom, and class teams, 
both within the school day 
and in the intramural pro- 


gram. 
Discuss the importance of 
posture in relation to growth 
ond personal appearance. in- 
clude posture exercises. Pro- 
vide a variety of activities so 
that all might experience suc- 
cess. 
Include d. i 1 iviti 
such as: 
Badminton, dancing, volley- 
ball, table tennis. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Include individual and team 
activities such as body-build- 
ing exercises, tennis, swim- 
ming, basketball, volleyball, 
hockey, medern dance, 
square dance. 


Include conditioning exer- 
cises for agility and flexibility. 
Use group and team games, 
swimming, and modern dance. 

Include activities in which 
students have an opportunity to 
plan, manage, officiate, and 
evaluate programs. 

Discussion periods could be 
held between periods of ac- 
tivity. Include relaxing exer- 


Discuss the importance of 
attitudes toward winning and 
losing and also the attitudes 
toward others not belonging to 
their immediate group. 

Include coeducational activi- 
ties such as: 

Badminton, volleyball, square 

dancing, social dancing. 

Include units on planning 
and carrying out various types 
of parties. Help develop social 
understanding. 


Program Comments—Boys 


[A] Obstacle courses, close-order drill, and 
the over-emphasis of calisthenics and formal 
drill make little contribution to fitness in a 
school program. 

{|B} Close-order military drill and participa- 
tion in the R.O.T.C. are not adequate sub- 
stitutes for a good physical education program. 

[C] Boxing should not be included. 


Program Comments—Girls 


Because of the present emergency and 
the possible need of taking care of groups 
of young children, the program for 12th 
grade girls might include a unit on rec- 
reational activities applicable to young 
children. 


Program Comments—Boys and Girls 


[1] Aquatic skill should be taught with 
emphasis upon non-swimmers.. Everyone 
should be encouraged to acquire basic skills 
of selfsupport in water, swimming strokes, 
submerging and underwater swimming, jump- 
ing into water, and distance swimming. 

[2] A wellrounded and wellrun intramural 
program with opportunities for student lead- 
ership should supplement the required pro- 
gram. 

[3] An ideal program encourages classroom 
instruction with an opportunity for both boys 
anc girls to use the skills learned immediately 
in intramural participation and for boys to use 
them in interscholastic participation. ‘“‘Inter- 
scholastic competition for girls should be 
limited to invitational events, chiefly in the 
form of sports days or play days where mass 
participation is emphasized.” ! 

1 Joint Report of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1945, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

[4] The school intramural and community 
recreation programs should be well coordi- 
nated and supplement each other. 

[5] A wellrounded recreation program, in- 
cluding provision for camping, outdoor edu- 
cation, and other recreational and social ac- 
tivities which will carry over into adult life, 
enriches a physical activity program. 


Program Administration 


|1] Boards of Education should pro- 
vide funds thru the regular school bud- 
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get which will be adequate for personnel, 
supplies, and equipment essential to an 
effective program. 

[2] All teachers who have responsibil- 
ity for physical education instruction 
should be professionally adequate and 
should be properly certified in conform- 
ity with state or local requirements. 
Where, on account of shortage of teach- 
ers and for other reasons, it is necessary 
to employ inadequately prepared teach- 
ers, such personnel should be required 
to enroll in in-service training progr: ms 
such as workshops, conferences, insti- 
tutes, and summer courses. 

[3] Physical education should receive 


equal recognition with other subject | 


fields in the curriculum, and credit com- 
parable to that of other phases of the 
school’s program should be given for 
achievement in physical education. 

[4] Participation in musical organiza- 
tions, driver education, or military train- 


ing should not be permitted to serve as 
a substitute for instruction in physical 
education. 

[5] Classes in physical education 
should be of a size to permit efficient 
instruction. ‘Twenty-five to 40 students 
per period constitute a desirable range 
of teaching load. 

[6] Adequate showers, dressing rooms, 
playrooms or gynmasiums, and outdoor 
play facilities should be provided in each 
school in order to make possible an ef- 
fective program on all days regardless of 
weather conditions. 

[7| A daily program of directed physi- 
cal education should be provided for all 
high-school pupils—a 60-minute period 
being desirable. ‘The minimum time 
allotment for physical education class 
instruction and activity should be equiva- 
lent of the school’s regular academic 
periods. In schools where limitations 
of space and of activities, excessive teach- 
er-pupil load, and other reasons make it 
impracticable to meet this standard and 
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still maintain quality of program, con- 
tinuous effort should be made to resolve 
these difficulties and meet these goals. 
A stepped-up boys’ program should not 
be created at the expense of the girls’ 
physical education program. 

physician’s recommendation 
should be one of the bases for determin- 
ing the kind of program for students 
upon return to class following a serious 
illness or operation. Facilities and the 
services of teachers with specialized 
training in corrective physical education 
‘should be available to every child who 
needs them. 

9] To provide regular progression of 
program and to avoid unsafe competi- 
tion between children of various ages 
and sizes, pupils should be scheduled for 
physical education classes on the basis 
of grade level. 

{10} In addition to their physical edu- 
cation instructional period, students 
should be encouraged to participate in 
intramural and_ recreational activities. 
Such opportunity needs to be provided 
during school hours as well as out of 
school hours and for the general student 
body as well as for representative school 
teams. 

{11} Where interschool athletic pro- 
grams are conducted as an integral part 
of the educational program they should 
be completely financed by school boards, 
and completely administered by school 
officials. 


{12} A program of education should 
be conducted in each community to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
total physical education program and its 
relation to interschool athletics. 

[13] All girls’ athletic activities should 
be taught and coached by trained women 
leaders. Officials should meet recom- 
mended standards of competency and 
they should be divorced entirely from 
any interschool athletic contests for boys. 
It is recommended that organized inter- 
school competition for girls be limited 
and that invitational events, chiefly in 
the form of sports days and play days, 
involving mass participation, be em- 
phasized. 

[14] Coaches should be bona fide 
members of the faculty and duly certi- 
fied. They should have adequate pro- 
fessional preparation for coaching. 

{15] Interscholastic boxing should not 
be permitted. 


{16} The state department of educa- 
tion should be represented in all state 
high-school athletic association boards of 
control, by the State Supervisor or State 
Director of Physical Education, if there 
is one. 

[17] The health and welfare of the 
participants should be of first considera- 
tion in conducting an athletic program. 

[18] Non-school, as well as school re- 
sources, should be utilized in the physi- 
cal education of youth, whenever neces- 
sary, to provide an adequate physical 
education program. 

[19] It is sometimes possible to relate 
the experiences boys and girls are having 
in physical education to other school 
activities for the mutual enrichment of 
all these experiences. | Administrative 
procedures should encourage teachers to 
work together for this purpose. 


2 Joint Report of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1945. 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, 
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* Physical Fitness Achievement 


Standards for Youth 


Tus nation has entered into the most 
critical period in its history. ‘Total 
mobilization may be called at any mo- 
ment to save the very existence of the 
nation and the democratic way of life. 
One essential need for national prepared- 
ness is physical fitness among the youth 
of the country approaching induction 
into the armed forces. Our potential 
enemies are primitive, rugged, and un- 
affected by the ease and prosperity of 
this machine age which democracy has 
created. A high level of physical fitness 
among American youth will not. only 
provide a better defense but it may lead 
to the very survival of many who might 
otherwise succumb during combat situa- 
tions. 

The opportunity for encouraging and 
developing this essential fitness in our 
youth lies with the school administrators, 
the teachers of physical education, the 
public and private recreation leaders, and 
all who work with organized youth of 
high-school age. To delay is to deprive 
the vouth of his chances after induction. 
Neither time, facilities, nor trained per- 
sonnel are available during mobilization 
training to make up for the shortcom- 
ings of four or more years. 

As a guide to all concerned in this 
problem, the following achievement 
standards have been prepared by the 
Armed Forces, in cooperation with the 
Armed Forces Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, to assist the 
leader of youth in his part in the great 
task ahead of us. 


Purpose 

The following physical fitness achieve- 
ment standards have been established to 
assist in the encouragement of physical 
fitness among youth of high-school age 


The following is an excerpt from a letter to the AAHPER from the Department 
of Defense: 

"In compliance with the request of the Committee on 
Relationship with the Armed Force of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, there is submitted a proposed set of Physical 
Achievement Standards for the American Youth of High 
School Age, which is considered desirable by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. These standards are offered for 
your use to assist in the encouragement of physical 
fitness among youth of high-school age by serving as a 
guide to American youth, teachers and leaders of 
physical education and recreation, and education 
officials in localities throughout the nation. 

"In all the uses of these suggestions by the Asso- 
ciation, it is specifically requested that there be a 
clear understanding by all concerned that these 
physical fitness achievement standards are different 
and distinct from the physical (medical) standards of 
the Armed Forces. Failure to meet the suggested 
achievement standards will in no way constitute cause 
for rejection to induction into the Armed Forces. 
Moreover, meeting these standards does not necessarily 
mean acceptance for enlistment or induction into the 
Armed Forces. 

"Included in the enclosed suggestions is a brief 
justification of the need of standards as well as the 
logic of the standards themselves. The data on which 
these standards, other than aquatic, were developed 
from material representing the performances of candi- 
dates for appointment to the United States Military 
Academy, which, because of the system of appointment 
from all parts of the nation by members of Congress 
and examinations at large, should be representative of 
the performance of America ycuth of college entrance 
age. The aquatic standards were compiled on the basis 
of experience of Armed Forces swimming instructors in 
cooperation with a representative of the American 
Red Cross National Water Safety Commission. 

"The standards were further checked with representa- 
tives of the New York State Department of Education, 
physical education research specialists, representa- 
tive secondary school physical education teachers and 
directors, college physical educators, and repre- 
sentatives of the National YMCA and your association. 

"Finally, we desire to emphasize that the Armed 
Forces are exerting no pressure for the adoption of 
ideas in the attached paper. They are merely sugges- 
tions of standards which we believe if adopted will 
increase the level of physical fitness of our youth." 
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by serving as a guide to our youth and to 
teachers and leaders of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. 


Definition of Fitness 


Physical fitness for youths of high- 
school graduation age for this specific 
purpose is construed to include the 
ability to execute with maximum efh- 
ciency and endurance: 

[1] Basic physical activities such as run- 
ning, jumping, climbing, throwing, lifting, 
dodging, etc. 

{2] Basic aquatic skills of selfsupport in 
water, submerging and underwater swimming, 
jumping into water, swimming strokes, and 
distance swimming. 


Method of Measurement 


A balanced combination of these basic 
physical activities will yield a measure 
of physical fitness sufficiently valid for 
practical purposes. Such balance is ac- 
complished by grouping these physical 
activities according to components of 
physical fitness. ‘Thus, by selection of 
one test from each of the groups shown 
below, numerous combinations may be 
had enabling the tester to vary the form 
and composition of test batteries from 
time to time. 

A combination of basic aquatic skill 
tests has been selected to insure confi- 
dence and effectiveness in survival and 
military situations and ability to meet 
anticipated swimming requirements of 
military situations. 


Type of Achievement Standard 


In order to insure maximum practica- 
bility for measurement as well as_pro- 
motional value, the achievement stand- 
ards have been based upon tests that: 

1] Are simple enough for selfpractice. 

2| Require only such equipment as is 
normally available or easily improvised in 
gymnasiums and recreational centers. 

{3] Require minimum administration and 
bookkeeping. 

[4] In batteries of five tests, can be ad- 
ministered in approximately one hour. 

For practicability in scoring, the indi- 
vidual standards cither are or are not 
achieved. No single battery of physical 
performance tests is recommended be- 
cause not only is passing on all the tests 
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desirable, but there is need for flexibility 
to fit the local situation. 

In aquatic skills, a single examination 
is provided which will test both swim- 
ming and survival skills. 


Achievement Level 

While a high level of physical fitness 
of all youth is essential in wartime, to 
set a standard too high would tend to 
discourage those of extremely low fit- 
ness. It is considered that above average 
ability in the basic physical skills will 
provide a sound basis on which to build 
military combat skills after induction. 
The standards have been set at the mean 
level of performance of an approximately 
representative national sample of young 
men of college entrance age. 

No adjustment in achievement levels 
is made for age, height, or weight for the 


obvious reason that military situations 
allow for no such compensations. 


Description of Tests 


The following is a detailed description 
of the test items from which the achieve- 
ment standard is formed. 

{1] Bastc Puysicat Trsts* 

[a] Rope Climb—15 feet in 20 seconds 
From a standing start, climb a 1” to 
2” rope using hands and legs and 
touch a mark 15 feet above the floor 


within twenty (20) seconds. One 
trial. 

'b| Dips on Parallel Bars—6 completed 
dips. 


From the straight arm support, lower 
the body until the upper arm passes 
the horizontal and return to the 
starting position. Perform as many 
complete movements possible 
with continuous movement. (No 
kicking, swinging, or stopping). 
One trial. 

Pull-ups—6 completed pull-ups 
From the straight arm hang with 
back of hand toward the face, raise 
the body until the chin is above the 
bar. Lower to straight arm hang. 
Perform as many movements as pos- 


*Note: When fouls occur allow one extra trial 
in each case. 
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sible with 
One trial. 
stopping). 
Situps—45 complete sit-ups 

From the supine position on a mat 
or turf, hands clasped behind head 
and feet held by a partner, sit up 
touching elbow to the opposite knee 
and return to the starting position 
(knees may be bent slightly). Al- 
ternate elbows and knees. Execute 
as many as possible in two minutes. 
One trial. 


continuous movement. 
(No kicking, tipping, or 


] Standing Broad Jump—7 feet, 3 
inches. 
With toes behind take-off line, 


jump forward taking off and landing 
on both feet. Measure from take- 
off line to rearmost heel. Three 
trials. 

Jump and Reach—1ig) inches 

{1] Facing a wall, reach upward, to 
maximum height without _ lifting 
heels and touch wall as high as pos- 
sible while stretching upward. 
Measure to finger tips. One trial. 
[2] With side to wall, jump verti- 
cally and touch with same hand. 
Measure to point where finger tips 
touched Three trials. Subtract 
first measurement from second for 
score. 

Hop, Step and Jump—z24 feet 

With a ten-foot run from starting 
line to take-off line, execute a con- 
tinuous hop, step, and jump. 
Measure from take-off line to the 
rearmost heel at the end of the 
jump. ‘Three trials. 

Three Broad Jumps—22!2 feet 
With toes behind take-off line, take 
three consecutive and continuous 
broad jumps. Measure to the rear- 
most heel at the end of the last 
jump. ‘Take-off and land with 
both feet at once in each jump. 
Three trials. 

250-Yard Shuttle Run—4g scc. 

From a sprint start, with rear foot 
against turning block, run 250 yards 
between blocks 25 yards apart fast- 
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ened firmly to gymnasium floor. The 
blocks may be fastened to the floor 
with bolts and floor plates or any 
other improvised method may be 
used. One trial. 
300-Yard Run—42 sec. 
Run 300 yards on a track or flat 
area providing good footing. Indoor 
or outdoor track. One trial. 
Hurdle Dodge Run—38 sec. 
Using five track low hurdles (42” 
long, 30” high, on a base piece 26” 
wide), run three laps. Improvised 
hurdles may easily be assembled ac- 
cording to standard specification. 
One tnal. 
Softball Throw—175 feet 
Starting with a 15 foot run, throw a 
12 inch circumference softball over- 
hand without stepping over throw- 
ing line. Three trials. 
{m] Basketball Throw—81 feet 
Starting with a 15 foot run, throw a 
basketball without stepping over the 
throwing line. Three trials. 
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Medicine Ball Put—37 fect 
From within a 7-foot circle, put a 
6-pound medicine ball with or with- 
out the shot put reverse. Measure 
to the point of impact. Throwing 
is not allowed. Three trials. 

| 150-Yard Shuttle Run—27 sec. 
Run three laps as described above 
under 250 Yard Shuttle Run (1). 


[2] Aguatic Tests 

{a| Relaxed Self-Support 
Skill test: Float or rest in a float- 
ing position two minutes with mini- 
mum movement necessary for sup- 
port. 

Strokes 
Skill test: Swim the following three 
strokes in acceptable form, for 40 
yards each: [1] Side stroke; [2] Ele. 
mentary back stroke; [3] Breast 
stroke. 

Distance Swim 
Skill test: Swim 200 yards using one 
or more of the required three strokes. 

[d] Submerging and Underwater Swim 
Skill test: Submerge, feet first, to a 
depth of six or eight feet and swim 
20 feet underwater. 
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Application of Standards 


[e] Jumping and Selfsupport 
Skill test: Step off platform (10 feet 
above water level) wearing shirt and 
trousers, with head up, body straight 
and vertical, feet and legs together 
and extended, arms crossed on chest, 
elbows held close to body with hands 
grasping shirt at shoulders. Stay 
afloat for five minutes in a restricted 

area. 


[1] Puystcat PERFORMANCE STANDARD 
A physical performance examination 
will consist of five tests, one selected 
from each of the following groups: 
Group 1 
Hop, Step and Jump 
3 Broad Jumps 
Jump and Reach 
Standing Broad Jump 


Group 2 
Rope Climb 
Chins 
Dips 
Sit-ups 
Group 3 


150-Yard Shuttle 
Hurdle Run 
Group 4 
Softball Throw 
Basketball Throw 
Medicine Ball Put 
Group 5 

300-Yard Run 
250-Yard Shuttle 

A student may be considered as meet- 
ing the high-school graduation age 
achievement standards when he _ passes 
all tests in a five-test examination, thus 
selected. Repeat testing is recommended 
to insure maintenance of fitness and to 
afford to students who have previously 
failed an opportunity to achieve the 
standard. Examinations should be 
varied at each administration to avoid 
excessive practice on any one set of tests. 
Again it is emphasized that failure of the 
individual to achieve these standards does 
not establish a criterion for rejection by 
the Armed Forces. 


An examination should be adminis- 
tered to a group of 20 men in approxi- 
mately one hour. Especially tiring tests 
such as the sit-ups and the shuttle run 
should be placed last in the battery or 
spaced with less exhausting tests between. 
All apparatus should be readied in ad- 
vance and distances carefully marked and 
checked on floors with water paint or 
gummed strip paper lines for ease of 
administration. If possible, assistants 
should be appointed to start, time, count, 
or judge the events rather than to have 
students judge their own performances. 

[2] Aquatic Standard: The aquatic ex- 
amination will consist of the eatire bat- 
tery of aquatic tests. This examination 
is best applied progressively as part of a 
course in swimining, but it may be ap- 
plied as a single examination in several 
periods depending on the size of the 
group, available pool space, and number 
of assistants. 


Use of Standards 


These standards should be used as a 
powerful motivator toward increased pro- 
gram participation. The tests should be 
advertised in the club or school and all 
of appropriate age encouraged to partici- 
pate. The tests should be fully explained 
well in advance and all interested par- 
ticipants should be given adequate in- 
struction and opportunity to practice all 
tests for which facilities are available. 
If possible, the equipment should be left 
available for free time practice for a con- 
siderable period prior to the examination 
date. The actual examination selected 
for record testing should not be an- 
nounced in advance; to do so will cause 
excessive practice on the selected tests 
to the exclusion of the others. The 
point is emphasized that the standard 
should evaluate and not replace the pro- 
gram. ‘The program should be geared 
to prepare youth physically to meet the 
standard with the repeated examinations 
constantly reminding of the urgent need 
of a high degree of fitness. 

Aquatic skill should, if possible, be 
taught in regular class periods with spe- 
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cial attention to poor swimmers. Swim- 
mers who are not capable of success in 
the examination should be discouraged 
from taking the examination and en- 
couraged to work on their basic skills to 
the end that they may eventually qualify. 
Unlike the physical performance stand- 
ard, the aquatic standard is composed 


for specific skill items which should be 
announced, taught, and practiced in the 
regular program. 
Desirable Programs 

The standards of fitness here presented 
have been selected for value in deter- 
mining the physical fitness of individuals. 
It is again stressed that they are not in- 


tended to replace a program of a wide 
range of activities and sports. It is em- 
phasized that a balanced program of 
vigorous activities and sports is necessary 
for wellrounded physical fitness and that 
the testing program here recommended 
will only serve to motivate and evaluate 
the fitness phase of the overall program. 


Evaluation of Progress 


en is an integral part of the 
teaching-learning activities. All educa- 
ticnal programs are established to ac- 
complish certain desirable outcomes in 
students. The extent of progress toward 
these outcomes should be determined 
by evaluative procedures. No physical 
education program can be considered 
complete unless provision has been made 
for a determination of pupil progress. 
The extent to which students accom- 
plish the objectives of the program is 
dependent upon a number of factors, 
such as the organization, facilities, equip- 
ment, staff, and program of activities. 
All these factors must be considered in 


The Murray Industries, Inc., has announced 
an electro-stylus. Electro-stylus revolutionary 
and new because of its light weight (five 
ounces), its shape like a large fountain pen, 
and the consequent ease in handling, is a 
most versatile instrument. It is widely used 
in hobby work, craft rehabilitation, and recrea- 
tional programs. Complete with five points 
used for stencils, plastic, wood, leather, and 
soft metals, it sells for $9.95. The diamond 
point for glass writing and etching is $5.95 
additional. 

For complete information write to the Murray 
industries, Inc., Dept. P.E., 502 West Colorado 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


an evaluation of the total physical edu- 
cation program. 

In evaluating program organization, it 
is necessary to consider time allotment, 
class size, homogeneous classes, and pro- 
vision for meeting individual needs. ‘lhe 
evaluation of facilities is concerned with 
number and adequacy of teaching sta- 
tions. Such factors as the number, 
teaching load, and adequacy of prepara- 
tion of staff members are involved in 
evaluating staff. The evaluation of the 
program of activities involves considera- 
tion of the variety and content of physi- 
cal education activities which students 
experience. 


Yu Products 


Write Directly to Manufacturer Concerning Products 


The Pedal Plane Mfg. Co. has announced a 
new and novel pedal plane. The planes swing 
out eight feet on ball-bearing hinged support 
shafts to give 24 youngsters a thrilling yet per- 
fectly safe action ride. Motive power is en- 
tirely supplied by plane riders. Each plane 
is equipped with a safety-brake plus an orig- 
inally designed safety-seat that can comfort- 
ably accommodate either children or adults. 
Sturdily constructed for hard playground use, 
Pedal Plane Ride will withstand a 200% over- 
load. 

For complete information write to Pedal 

Ce., Dept. P.E., South Beloit, 
Ilinois. 


One method of evaluating the prog- 
ress of boys and girls in the secondary 
school is based upon the physical edu- 
cation objectives and the procedures 
adopted to realize these objectives. Va- 
rious subjective examination and evalua- 
tive procedures may also be used. Gen- 
erally speaking, they should be utilized 
for the following purposes: 

{1] To determine pupil status in relation- 
ship to basic physical education objectives. 

[2] To identify students with fundamental 
needs related to physical education. 

[3] To determine individual pupil prog- 
ress toward the objectives of the program. 

[4] To measure the values and outcomes 
of the total physical education program. 


The Brinktunm Co., has announced a new line 
of table tennis tables is now being offered for 
both institutional and home use. The tables 
have top grade plywood tops, accurately 
sanded to provide a smooth surface, and are 
bonded to the frame with resin glue. The 
tables are finished in green lacquer to give a 
fine satin finish. Count lines are accurately 
striped in white enamel. Two economy models, 
unpainted and knocked down, are available 
for those who wish to save finishing, painting 
and assembly costs. 

For complete information write to Brinktun 
Co., Dept. P.E., 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 
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Ar OAK PARK and River Forest 
High School, tennis is considered on 
the same basis as volleyball, bad- 
minton, tumbling, apparatus, swim- 
ming, touch football, and other activi- 
ties in the regular physical education 
program. ‘There is no intention of 
detracting from other sports; the aim 
is rather to increase the athletic inter- 
est in a carry-over activity such as ten- 
nis. Unlike many other sports, tennis 
offers enjoyment and good exercise to 
all, regardless of physical prowess, and 
provides a broader base for physical 
training activities in the school pro- 
gram. 

During the past three years, we have 
gone thru an experimental stage in 
teaching tennis.to our regular boys’ 
physical education classes. 

After offering the course for a year, 
the three instructors conducting the 
classes felt that the following new fac- 
tors should be introduced. First, an 
interest in tennis should be developed 
earlier in the secondary-school pro- 
gram; second, a boy who was just learn- 
ing to handle a racquet in his senior 
year did not develop sufficient skills in 
six weeks to create a desire to continue 
tennis after completion of high school; 
and third, it was found that senior boys 
who had played tennis previous to this 
class work had picked up many bad 
habits which were extremely difficult 
to correct in a period of six weeks. 


Advantages of Tennis 


From these conclusions, a 10-week 
program was instituted for junior boys, 
with approximately four weeks being 
spent indoors on rules, tennis eti- 
quette, footwork, and working on 


in the 


high school 


An interesting program where tennis ranks as an 
important sport 


fundamental strokes against a wall; 
and the last six weeks in actual play 
jon outside courts. This course was 
very popular, and last year we con- 
tinued with the same plan. 

Last fall, we added a three-week in- 
doctrination course for all freshmen, 
conducted outdoors on eight cement 
courts. This course included such 
‘things as proper grip of the racquet 
‘for the different strokes; fundamental 
footwork in executing the various 
ground strokes; and instruction for the 
proper hitting of lobs, volleys, and 
service. It concluded with doubles 
competition only. 


Techniques Taught 


In the 10-week junior tennis classes, 
the school furnishes the necessary 
racquets and balls. At the beginning 
of each class, managers provide each 
student with a ball and a racquet to 
be turned in at the end of the period. 
Some of the things we teach are as 
follows: 

{1] Squeezing a tennis ball and relaxing— 
to develop forearm and wrist, and strengthen 
the wrist. 


Tennis class demonstrating follow thru in backhand. 


[2] Correct holding of two tennis balls in 
the tossing hand—one ball by heel of hand 
and last two fingers, and the second placed 
on top of first and held by thumb and first 
two hngers. 

[3] Tossing ball in air by tossing hand and 
catching with opposite (preparation for the 
service). 

[4] Tossing ball to partner so that he can 
catch ball after bounce; first, directly in front; 
second, to his right; and third, to his left. 

[5] Using courts four by eight, hand ten- 
nis can be played—either singles or doubles. 
This is especially valuable in the teaching of 
scoring. 

[6] Gliding or sliding with feet 18 inches 
apart—successively drawing feet together and 
separating them. This is used to teach easy 
and rapid movement in all directions. 

[7] Cross-over step is taught immediately 
after the skipping or sliding movement. It 
brings the stepping foot into the stroke just 
by pivoting about 45° and moving into the 
ball. 


[8] The single cross-over step is followed 
up with three or four walking cross-over steps 
with a skip into position for the stroke. We 
increased this to a run when we felt most 
everyone had gained enough proficiency in 
the fundamental movements. 


After these lead-up stunts have been 
used for a few days, a ball control 
routine with the racquet is taught. 
Here are the steps: 


{1} From a kneeling position, bounce the 
ball 100 times without losing control. 

{2] From a standing position bounce the 
ball 100 times without losing control. 

[3] From a standing position, bounce the 
ball up 100 times. 

[4] Alternate five up and five down, using 
the same face of the racquet. 

[5] After fairly good control is gained, hit 
the ball about six feet into the air, twist the 
racquet in the hand a half turn while the ball 
is in the air, and hit again. 

[6] Drill complete forehand stroke from 
the cross-over step, watching closely the grip 
of the racquet, back-swing, and follow-thru. 

[7] Repeat for the backhand, and then 
start additional steps for footwork pertinent 
to balance and movement. 

[8] Following this, wind-up and swing for 
the service. The body is placed at an angle 
of nearly 45 degrees to the net, with the 
stepping foot four to six inches behind the 
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ORIN K. NOTH 
and 
RUDY WITSMAN 


service line. ‘The important thing to remem- 
ber is proper balance and timing of the swing. 
Stress foot fault. 

[9] Then volley and half-volley. Have the 
students tap the ball back and forth from a 
distance of 10 to 12 feet apart. In all this 
fundamental practice of hitting, striking, bat- 
ting, catching, grasping, running, skipping, 
and hopping, large and small muscle groups 
are receiving exercise. In all of the above 
activities, there is some rhythmic training 
involved, as well as the wind-up and swing 
of the racquet in the various strokes. Along 
with this muscle conditioning and rhythmic 
training, body control, timing, and poise is 
also being learned. Since tennis gives such 
all-round training, it can be a valuable part 
of any physical education program. 

When this four-week fundamental 
drill period is concluded, we take 
classes to the outdoor concrete courts 
and start stroking the ball over the net 
to practice ground strokes. We also 
teach the fundamentals of the lob 
and service. A’ week of practice outside 
is followed by singles and doubles 
matches. However, we usually spend 
about five to 10 minutes at the begin- 
ning of each period on review before 
going into our round-robin matches. 


Teaching Girls Tennis 

Tennis in the Girls’ Physical Edu- 
cation Department is conducted some- 
what differently. Girls are given a 
beginner's test, on the basis of which 
they are classified as advanced or be- 
ginning tennis players. While tennis 
is being taught, groups of the same 
degree of proficiency are organized for 
all eight periods of the schoolday. 

The beginners receive instruction in 
the grip of the racquet for the service 
and for forehand and _ backhand 
strokes. Following this, fundamental 
footwork is given for the various 
strokes, and the girls begin to hit the 
ball across the net, practicing their 
ground strokes. Instruction is then 
given on the service, followed by ses- 
sions on scoying and rules. The girls 
are allowed to play for several days 
before they enter into round-robin 
matches. There are 30 to 60 students 
in each of these classes. 

In the advanced classes, after a two- 
weeks’ review of ground strokes and 
service, instruction is given in the lob, 
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volley, and overhead stroke. Then a 
tournament is arranged within each 
class in each of the four years—fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior. 
The class champions in each of the 
four years are then matched in tourna- 
ments which are played after school 
hours. 

From these outstanding girl players 
and any other girls wishing to try out, 
a school squad is selected, which plays 
six to eight interschool matches with 
other suburban schools. Four singles 
and three doubles matches are usually 
counted in the team scoring, but as 
many matches are arranged as time 
will allow in this interschool competi- 
tion. 

When the girls appear for enrolment 
in the tennis classes, a tennis test is 
given to all girls physically qualified 
to play tennis. There is no standard 
scale for rating the individual girls’ 
skill in each item of the test. Each 
instructor uses her own method of 
skill testing and rating. But the par- 
ticular skills to be covered by the test 
have been definitely agreed upon: 


PART I FOREHAND 
{a} Bounce and hit 20 out of 25 
over net from baseline. 
[b] Bounce and hit 20 out of 25 balls cross 
court from baseline. 
[c} Bounce and hit 10 out of 15 lobs. 


PART II SERVICE 
[a] Hit 20 out of 25 balls into right serv- 
ice court. 
'b] Hit 20 out of 25 balls into left court. 


balls 


Four members of tennis squad demonstrating proper volleying technique. 


PART III 
Scoring 
|b} Court Etiquette 
|c] Tennis rules and regulations 


ORAL TEST 


Intramural Sport 


In the fall, singles and doubles 
tournaments with hundreds of entries 
are conducted. ‘There are singles win- 
ners and doubles champions in each 
class. After these winners are decided, 
we hold a play-off of the four class 
champions and runners-up. In_ the 
spring, four more class tournaments 
are conducted as intramurals, with the 
selection of the Varsity and Frosh- 
Soph teams as the objective. 

Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, regularly among the best in 
the Suburban League, won State 
Championships in 1948 and 1949, 
and tied with Blue Island in the 1950 
tournament. During the last five 
years, Oak Park has won or shared 
three suburban league titles, and has 
won or shared four state tournament 
titles. 

Tennis is an activity which provides 
good exercise and enjoyment during 
school days as well as in later life. Be- 
cause of such excellent facilities and 
the keen interest displayed by such a 
large number of families in Oak Park 
and River Forest, we feel that we at 
the high school should assist in every 
way possible to stimulate and pro- 
mote this interest by giving good in- 
struction. 


ORIN K. NOTH has been a physical education teacher at the Oak Park and Forest High 


School for the past 20 years. 


He has coached football, basketball, baseball, golf, and 


tennis. RUDY WITSMAN has been with Oak Park since 1949. As head tennis coach, 


his team won the Illinois 1950 state championship. 


and basketball. 


Mr. Witsman also coaches soccer 
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THE PROGRAM 
AT 


Physical education 
vitally affecting 
national security 


A. A. ESSLINGER 


A; NO institution in the United 
States is it more important for physical 
education to be at its best than at the 
West Point Military Academy, since the 
program there eventually reaches and 
vitally affects more people than that of 
any college or university in America. 
What is taught at the United States 
Military Academy today becomes the 
standard thruout the Army tomorrow. 

The implications of military physical 
education for our national security and 
for the welfare of our fighting men makes 
the physical education program at West 
Point of vital concern to every American. 
Physical educators thruout the country 
will be gratified to know that it ranks as 
one of the foremost in America. 


History 

The United States Military Academy 
was founded in 1802 but it was not 
until 1814 that any provision was made 
for physical education. Pierre Thomas, 
a Frenchman, was appointed as civilian 
instructor of fencing on March 1 of that 
year with the title of Sword Master. 
Thomas was not only the first physical 
educator at West Point, but he was un- 
doubtedly the first full-time physical edu- 
cator in any educational institution in 
America. His title, which designated 
the head of physical education at West 
Point until 1881 when it was changed to 
Master of the Sword, later became Di- 
rector of Physical Education in 1947. 

In 1816 dancing instruction was 
started; in 1837-39 a riding master was 
employed and instruction in equitation 
began. It is of interest to note that 
dancing, fencing, and horsemanship re- 
tained prominent positions at the Mili- 
tary Academy for well over a century. 
Fencing was dropped from the program 
in 1945; horsemanship in 1947. 


Expansion Under Koehler 


The program of fencing, equitation, 
and dancing continued until Herman J. 
Koehler was appointed Master of the 
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U. S. Army 


Night view of the Chapel, United States Military Academy 


Sword in 1885. Koehler, who was pro- 
fessionally trained in physical education 
and had experience in German Turner 
gymnastics, exerted a strong influence 
upon physical education at the Military 
Academy. He immediately introduced 
formal gymnastics into the program. 
When a $100,000 gymnasium was com- 
pleted in 1892, swimming was included 
in the curriculum. In 1905 boxing and 
wrestling were added. The program then 
consisted of gymnastics, fencing, swim- 
ming, boxing, and wrestling. These ac- 
tivities were required of all fourth class- 
men (freshmen). This program was sub- 
stantially unchanged until 1943. 

After 39 years of leadership, Colonel 
Koehler retired in 1923. During this 
period he had developed the most ad- 
vanced program of physical education 
known to his day. It is a tribute to his 
leadership and professional knowledge 
that so many of the activities and 
methods developed by him continued 
in use long after his retirement. It is 
also of significance that his program was 
incorporated in the World War I army 
manual and formed the basis of army 
physical training until World War II. 


After World War I 

The major development in the West 
Point physical education program be- 
tween the two world wars was the ex- 
pansion of intramural athletics. In 1920, 
during the superintendency of General 
MacArthur, the intramural program was 
greatly enlarged. General MacArthur's 
experience in World War I had con- 
vinced him that athletics were essen- 
tial in the training of future officers. 
Therefore, intramural athletics were in- 
cluded as an integral part of the insti- 
tutional curriculum and were required of 
all cadets, excepting only those who were 
currently playing on varsity squads. This 
concept “every cadet an athlete” was the 
most conspicuous change in the physical 
education program after World War I. 


Influence of World War II 

After Colonel Koehler’s retirement, 
the program remained relatively un- 
changed until World War II re-empha- 
sized the importance of physical educa- 
tion. Under the leadership of Colonel 
Francis M. Greene, who became head of 
the department m 1944, the program has 
been expanded and modernized so that 
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at the present time physical education 
at West Point is not only abreast of, 
but in certain areas in advance of, the 
best colleges and universities. 
Objectives 

The mission of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy is to prepare young men 
for successful careers as officers of the 
regular Army. This purpose necessitates 
a different emphasis in physical educa- 
tion than that ordinarily found in col- 
leges and universities. 

The objectives of the West Point 
physical education program, as stated in 
the departmental syllabus, are as follows: 

{1] Development of personal requisites for 
military effectiveness 

{a] Basic elements underlying _ physical 

ability 

[b] Physical ability skills 

Mental health and efficiency 

|d| Desirable character traits 

[2] Development of professional requisites 
for military physical training 

{3] Indoctrination in recreational sports 
to insure a physically active career. 


Not only does the cadet need strength, 
endurance, power, and agility to carry 
on his activities at the Military Academy, 
but these qualities are essential to him 
thruout his military career. To so train 
the cadets that they will want to remain 
fit thruout their military career is one of 
the most important and challenging re- 
sponsibilities of the West Point program. 

The development of many physical 
skills which have direct military impor- 
tance has been one of the traditional ob- 
jectives of physical education at West 
Point. Such skills as dodging, throwing, 
running, vaulting, swimming, and com- 
batives are essential to all military per- 
sonnel. 

Sound mental health and emotional 
stability are important objectives of the 
West Point physical education program. 
The enormous tension and pressure to 
which officers are subjected in time of 
national emergency, and the implica- 
tions of mental and emotional break- 
downs, indicate that too much stress 
cannot be placed upon this objective. 

Character training is emphasized at the 
Military Academy. Newton D. Baker as 
Secretary of War stated, “In the final 
analysis of the West Point product, 
character is the most precious com- 
ponent.” The physical education pro- 
gram is expected to play a leading role 
in developing character. The sports 
field simulates conditions of actual com- 
bat, where leadership, self-discipline, and 
team work are experienced over and over 
again. The athletic contests develop 
to a degree unattainable by other means 
such qualities as manliness, aggressive- 
ness, assurance, confidence, determina- 
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! U. S. Army 
tion, and the ability to think and act 
quickly and efficiently under pressure. 

A major objective of the physical edu- 
cation program is to prepare cadets for 
their future responsibilities of organizing, 
leading, and administering physical con- 
ditioning and athletic programs. It has 
become increasingly important because 
of the softening imfluence of our ma- 
chine civilization, that the Army officer 
of today must be far better prepared 
than ever before to conduct an effective 
physical conditioning program. Another 
objective is the development of recrea- 
tional skills and appreciations. 
Instructional Activities 

When new cadets report to the Mili- 
tary Academy early in July, they are 
photographed for posture and tested for 
physical fitness and swimming ability. 
This initial processing permits classifica- 
tion according to ability and selection of 
individuals who show deficiencies. Dur- 
ing the rest of the summer, the time is 
distributed as follows: 

Physical conditioning—14 periods of 30 min. 
Speedball, softball, swimming, touch football, soc- 
cer, and volleybal—28 periods of 60 min. 

The class instructional activities are 
scheduled during the academic year from 
September through May. All cadets are 
required to engage in them. In the pro- 
gram below, the time allotted represents 
minutes in actual activity. 


Fourtn Crass (Fresuman) 


Activity Time allotment 

Boxing 24 periods of 45 minutes 
Wrestling 24 periods of 45 minutes 
Gymnastics 24 periods of 45 minutes 
Swimming 24 periods of 45 minutes 
Golf 10 periods of 45 minutes 
Tennis 10 periods of 45 minutes 


Tuirp (Sorpnomore) 
Activity Time allotment 
Handball* 


7 periods of 60 minutes 


Squash* 7 periods of 60 minutes 
Volleyball 7 periods of 60 minutes 
Basketball 7 periods of 60 minutes 


Srconp Crass (Junior) Time allotment 
Instructor Training 
(Leadership of condi- 
tioning eXercises, con 
duct of informal sol- 
dier games, etc.) 
Coaching Techniques 


10 periods of 60 minutes 


10 periods of 60 minutes 


First Crass (Senor) 


Organization and Ad- 7 periods of 60 minutes 


ministration of Mili 
tary Physical Training 


* Those who have met the established swimming 
standards take handball and squash. Those who 
have failed to satisfy the swimming standards 
take life-saving in lieu of squash and/or handball. 

Cadets who are seriously deficient in 
posture or swimming are required to at- 
tend deficiency classes either during the 
regular class periods or during their free 
time. ‘Those with serious functional de- 
fects of posture are assigned to Correc- 
tive Exercise, which they attend twice per 
week until released by the instructor. 
All fourth classmen who are classed as 
non-swimmers on entrance and all others 
who cannot meet minimum standards are 
assigned to Special Swimming. This 
group reports four times per week until 
they can meet the desired standard. 


Intramural Athletics 

The intramural program at West 
Point is one of the most comprehensive 
and outstanding in America. Required 
participation at West Point has made 
possible a program of unusual scope and 
magnitude. From the standpoint of per- 
centage of students participating, the 
extent of participation, variety of activi- 
tics, student leadership, and general ad- 
ministration, the intramural program at 
West Point has set a standard which is 
probably not equaled in America. 

All cadets (except those on_ inter- 
collegiate squads) participate twice each 
weck during the fall and spring terms of 
each year they are at the Academy—20 
periods (75 minutes per period) each 
fall and 16 each spring. In addition, the 
third class (juniors) has 21 required at- 
tendances during the summer tactical 
training. Exclusive of the voluntary 
winter program (in which 70% of all 
available cadets participate), each cadet 
engages in 165 periods of intramural ac- 
tivity in his four years at the Academy. 

The fall program includes football, 
golf, lacrosse, tennis, and track and field. 
In the spring, cross country, golf, soccer, 
softball, tennis, and water polo are pro- 
vided. The voluntary winter program 


DR. ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER, head of the Physical Education Department at Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass., is well-qualified to write on the West Point physical edu 
cation program in his capacity as Chairman of the Armed Forces Committee. 
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SPECIAL CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


Make Teaching Dancing Easier! 


The music of familiar nursery rhymes, recorded with silent pauses to 
permit you to instruct, suggest, correct—without lifting the needle. 
Famous dancing masters cooperated in planning the special instruc- 
tion side for classroom teaching. This development, exclusive with 
Stepping Tones. cuts teachers’ work, makes even large-class dancing 


fun. Write for catalog and price list today. 


CHILDHOOD FAVORITES 


“CHOP STICKS” “LONDON BRIDGE” 
\/ “BAA, BAA \/ “I CAN'T DO 
BLACK SHEEP” THAT SUM” 


From Victor Herbert's 
“Babes in Toyland” 


STEPPING TONES 


P. ©. BOX 4186, VILLAGE STATION, LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 


includes basketball, boxing, handball, 
squash, swimming, volleyball, and wres- 
tling. The intramural program during the 
third class summer consists of basketball 


| skeet, softball, swimming, tennis, touch 


football, canoe racing, and volleyball. 
Inasmuch as cadets are not permitted to 
compete in a sport for more than one 
season, each cadet participates in ap- 
proximately ten of the above sports dur- 
ing his career at West Point. 

During their first three years, cadets 
participate as players in the intramural 
program. In their third year . many 
juniors are selected as assistant coaches 
and assistant athletic representatives. The 
first classmen (seniors) assume _practi- 
cally full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the program, under the super- 
vision of the Director of Intramural 
Athletics. Nearly all first classmen_ re- 


| ceive an assignment as official, coach, or 
| company athletic representative. 


A COMPLETE 
4-UNIT 

Golf Instruction 
Course for 
Beginning Students 


A pictorial presentation with full explanation 
in handy 3x4” pocket-size books. 


UNIT 1. Brief historical facts, equipment and 
facilities used, definitions, terms and important 
points of etiquette. 72 pages 


UNIT 2. Basic fundamentals of the grip, 
stance and swing. 56 pages 


UNIT 3. Short irons and putting. 24 pages 


UNIT 4. A clever cartoon treatment of the 
official rules as approved by the United States 
Golf Association. 64 pages 
SPECIAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRICE 
20¢ per set in lots of 10 sets or more 


Order from 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Personnel 


The physical education staff at West 
Point has both military and_ civilian 
members. The main administrative 
functions are carried out by five officers 
who also carry a nearly full instructional 
load. The military personnel are se- 
lected on the basis of athletic experience 
and physical education record at the 
Academy, plus demonstrated leadership. 
Each year a new officer is assigned to the 
department and one officer leaves to re- 
turn to duty. Newly assigned officers 


| spend one academic year in residence at 


a recognized graduate institution to gain 
further training and experience in physi- 
cal education. 

The major part of the instructional 
load is carried by ten civilian instructors, 
all of whom are carefully selected upon 
the basis of their professional training, 
personality, character, and _ teaching 
ability. Civilian instructors are entitled 
in every respect to officer status, privi- 
leges, and _ responsibilities. 

Facilities 

The physical education facilities at 
West Point are excellent. The indoor 
facilities include 5 large gymnasiums, 2 
boxing rooms, 23 squash courts, § hand- 
ball courts, 3 swimming pools, an ice 
skating rink, field house, 2 wrestling 
rooms, remedial gymnasium and a special 
exercise room. The: outdoor areas con- 
sist of a golf course, ski slope, 22 tennis 
courts, 12 football fields, a cross country 
course, 2 skeet ranges, outdoor swimming 
pool, a track and field installation, and 
two baseball diamonds. In view of the 
fact that West Point has only 2500 
cadets, it is quite likely that in terms of 
facilities per student no institution in 
America can compare with it. 
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Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 


the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 


EARS OF Sp 
Me 


1901) (GULF) (1951 


| PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS |) 


EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration * Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AA,H,PE&R 
Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company Jo — 


3-SZ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 


Name 


: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, ‘Gulf 
| 

| 

| 

| Address 
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Wax General Omar N. Bradley 
was appointed Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs in 1945 he assumed the 
responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment’s potential relationship with 
neatly, 19,000,000 veterans. This re- 
sponsibility included the medical care 
and treatment of all veterans entitled 
to such service. As one of many in- 
novations introduced at this time, a 
professionally administered recreation 
program was authorized for each Vet- 
eran Administration hospital. 

Responsibility for this program was 
assigned to the newly organized Spe- 
cial Services of the VA, which in turn 
looked to professional physical educa- 
tion and recreation specialists from the 
armed forces, colleges, universities, and 
communities to staff its recreation 
service and to conduct these recreation 
programs in VA hospitals. Adapting 
the leadership techniques and _pro- 
gram concepts of physical education 
and recreation to the peculiar needs, 
capabilities, and interests of sick peo- 
ple, the VA Recreation Service has 
contributed to the development of a 
specialized profession, that of hospital 
recreation. 

Between World War I and II, most 
VA hospitals added full-time recrea- 
tion directors as the need for recrea- 
tion activities became apparent to VA 
medical authorities. Concurrent with 
this trend, athletic technicians aug- 
mented the staffs of some VA neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals, usually number- 
ing one to a hospital. 

In a few instances, medical authori- 
ties and management appointed staffs 
of several athletic technicians with 
significant results. These pioneers 
pointed the way, and the welltrained 
professional leaders among them fur- 
nished the pilot operations. The ob- 
vious results of these programs, limited 
as they were, when corroborated by the 
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wartime evaluation of physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs in serv- 
ice hospitals and convalescent centers, 
prompted the establishment of the 
VA Recreation Service in 1945. 


Scope of the Program 


The VA Recreation Program today 
is the largest hospital recreation pro- 
gram in existence, serving 117,000 
patients in 150 hospitals and domicili- 
aries. Professional physical education, 
recreation, and allied specialists in the 
fields of music, drama, motion pic- 
tures, and radio are serving in VA 
hospitals. The hospitals are generally 
classified as neuropsychiatric (NP), 
tuberculosis (TB), or general medical 
and surgical (GM&S). The program 
is headed by a group of professional 
technical advisors in Washington, 
D.C., under a Director Recreation 
Service. 

In Central Office, the program is ad- 
ministered thru three divisions under 


How this VA program 
helps speed recovery 
of hospitalized veterans 


the supervision of the director. These 
divisions are Adapted Sports, Recrea- 
tion (including music, drama, radio, 
social recreation, and related activi- 
ties), and Motion Pictures. The Rec- 
reation Program at each hospital is di- 
rected by a chief of recreation, assisted 
by specialists in the above named areas. 
The staff varies according to the num- 
ber of positions medically warranted 
by the size and type of the hospital 
patient population. 

The VA _ hospital recreation pro- 
gram is closely and systematically co- 
ordinated with all concerned hospital 
services to insure that activities are 
integrated properly into hospital and 
patients’ schedules. A major differ- 
ence between a recreation program for 
sick people and well people lies in the 
close medical supervision and guidance 
of each activity in the hospital situa- 
tion, and in the adaptation required 
to tailor the activities to the physical 
and mental capabilities and limitations 
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of the patients. The stated objectives 
of the VA Recreation Service serve 
further to emphasize the difference. 
These objectives are: to assist the 
doctor in getting his patients well; and 
to make life as satisfying and meaning- 
ful as possible for those patients who 
must remain in the hospital. 


Specialized Type of Recreation 


At GM&sS hospitals the programs are 
directed toward the long-term patients, 
usually considered arbitrarily to be 
those hospitalized more than 30 days. 
Of the total beds in VA hospitals and 
domiciliaries, over 80% are occupied 
by long-term patients on any given 
day. While the average stay has been 
shortened, over 40% of any daily cen- 
sus of GM&S patients and, of course, 
nearly all of the TB and NP patients 
are long-term patients. Besides the 
NP and TB patients, they include 
paraplegics and those with cardiac, 
arthritic, and other chronic disabilities. 
These facts indicate that considerable 
restraint must be exercised when com- 
paring data on length of stay for the 
VA hospital system with similar data 
for the private hospital system. 

The hospital recreation program is 
not a voluntary leisure-time program, 
allowing complete freedom in choice 
of activities. Rather the program uti- 
lizes recreational activities for the 
specific purpose of contributing to the 
patients’ overall medical treatment, 
and, while patients may indicate pref- 
erence, the final determination of ac- 
tivities for specific patients is a medical 
one. 

Thru Central Office sponsored semi- 
nars and workshops for hospital rec- 
reation chiefs and technicians, and 
thru professional staff meetings and 
instruction at the hospital _ level, 
every effort is made to provide in-serv- 
ice training programs for members of 
hospital recreation staffs. In these 
training programs, emphasis is placed 
on [1] orientation in such medical 
areas as the meaning and significance 
of illness, [2] the understanding of be- 
havior, and the promotion of physical 
and mental health, and {3} provision 
of information regarding new develop- 
ments and techniques in hospital rec- 
reation. 

The VA participates in arranging 
and conducting hospital recreation 
seminars offered by colleges and uni- 
versities, and encourages its recreation 
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personnel to attend such seminars or 
workshops. Hospital recreation work- 
shops have been conducted by New 
York University, the University of 
Minnesota, and Springfield College in 
cooperation with VA Central Office. 
These workshops provided excellent 
opportunities for VA recreation per- 
sonnel to exchange ideas with medical 
and recreation personnel from state, 
private, and service hospitals thruout 
the nation. 


Varied Activities Included 


In addition to the professional em- 
ployes in the recreation program at 
hospitals, more than 55,000 volunteers 
give supplementary aid to the conduct 
of recreation activities each month. 
All volunteers in the program are re- 
quired to have proper orientation and 
indoctrination in the hospital program 
before contributing voluntary service. 
While on duty, they receive direction, 
supervision, and on-the-job instruction 
in specific assignments from recreation 
staff personnel. At many hospitals, 
students and faculty members from 
nearby colleges volunteer to assist in 
the conduct of activities. This is es- 
pecially true in the areas of adapted 
sports, music, dramatics, and social 
activities. 

The program of hospital recreation 
activities constitutes a wellrounded 
selection of therapeutic aids. It 
includes: 

Prerelease or current 35mm feature motion 
pictures are presented for ambulant, whecl- 
chair, and litter patients in auditoriums and 
recreation halls; and for bedridden patients 
current 16mm programs are made available 
to all hospitals for ward, individual room, or 
solarium showings. All films are selected in 
accordance with criteria established by the 
VA Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Active participation in such music activities 
as orchestras, bands, drum and bugle corps, 
thythm bands, glee clubs, choirs, and barber- 
shop quartets is an important aspect of the 
recreation program in VA hospitals, espe- 
cially in NP hospitals. Patients also enjoy 
concerts by visiting artists, and music listen- 
ing activities thru recordings and selected 
radio programs. 

Patients take part in hospital dramatic 
activities such as ward and auditorium shows 
and other theatrical events. They participate 
in radio, variety and dramatic presentations, 
disk jockey, news, and roundtable programs. 


Radio programs enjoy especial popularity in 
TB hospitals. Hospital-produced as well as 
rebroadcast commercial programs are 
“beamed” directly to the patients’ bedside. 
Hobbies and clubs; tours and outings; dances 
—round and square; hospital newspapers; 
ward and recreation hall parties, quizzes and 
the like are regularly scheduled in VA hos- 
pitals. An active adapted sports program is 
conducted for those patients whg can safely 
and beneficially participate. ‘This phase of 
the program plays an exceptionally important 
role in NP hospitals and in paraplegic centers 
altho patients in other types of hospitals often 
participate. 

Baseball, softball, basketball, bowling, bait 
casting, golf, and swimming are among the 
most popular adapted sports activities. Adap- 
tations of these sports permit wheelchair and 
other partially immobilized patients to par- 
ticipate. Even litter patients have bowled 
creditably on VA hospital teams. Passive and 
spectator sports activities are conducted for 
those patients who cannot take part in this 
active phase, but who are able to participate 
either as officials or to enjoy such mild sports 
activities as prediction contests, smokers, and 
attendance at athletic events. 


Recreation’s Place in the Hospital 


There is still much to discover 
relative to ways in which recreation 
can serve better the purposes of mod- 
ern medicine. In this regard, in all 
VA recreation training, the importance 
of continued evaluation of program is 
emphasized, and recreation personnel 
are encouraged to work closely with 
the medical staff, including the clinical 
psychologist, in developing evaluative 
techniques and in designing research 
projects. WA medical staff members 
and hospital managers have been most 
helpful and constructive in guiding 
recreation personnel in program devel- 
opment and evaluation. 

Recreation in hospitals is making a 
contribution in many public, private, 
and armed forces hospitals. All of 
these programs have contributed to the 
stature of recreation as a hospital serv- 
ice. The outlook for recreation as a 
profession is encouraging. Each year 
brings further evidence of the medical 
acceptance of recreation as an integral 
part of treatment. Most important 
of all, each year more graduates of the 
leading schools in physical education 
and recreation are choosing for their 
life career the profession of hospital 
recreation. 


This article written by the staff of the Recreation Service, Veterans Administration, is 
particularly appropriate, as National Hespital Day is being celebrated on May 12. Associa- 
tion members and others interested in visiting a VA hospital can obtain full information 
from the Chief, Special Services at the hospital which they desire to visit. 
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School 


Health 


Project 


A practical program for 
school health education 


EDWARD J. DVORAK 


Cu Minnesota Departments of 
Health and Education have cospon- 
sored several summer workshops for 
teachers during recent years. In gen- 
eral, these workshops in health and 
physical education have been fairly suc- 
cessful, but several suggestions have 
been offered to make them more help- 
ful to the teachers who attend. 

The main criticism of the confer- 
ences has been that teachers attending 
them have made little or no prepara- 
tion for discussing the problems raised 
in the sessions. A second criticism 
has been that teachers have returned 
to their schools with great hopes of 
putting into practice some of the new 
ideas learned at the workshop, but en- 
countered difficulties in attempting to 
introduce these ideas into their own 
school health programs. 

Such difficulties were no doubt due 
to the fact that their administrators 
and faculty colleagues, in many cases, 
had no knowledge of the problems dis- 
cussed and the decisions reached at 
the workshop. <A third point raised 
by many teachers is that, altho a work- 
shop is helpful, they need additional 
professional help and guidance during 
the year. 

A planning committee composed of 
leaders in school health education in 
the Minneapolis area was formed to 
consider these criticisms and to find 
remedies. This committee felt that, if 
it were possible to develop interest and 
enthusiasm in a team of workers in 
schools rather than relying on only one 
person to carry the load, much more 
could be accomplished in developing 
an effective school health program. 
The committee recognized the impor- 
tance of having the school admini- 
strator as a member of this team. 

The committee arrived at the fol- 
lowing overall plan: 

To conduct a conference for 
school administrators in March, for the 
purpose of outlining the various aspects 
of a good school health program. 

(2} To conduct a second conference 
in April for school health directors (co- 
ordinators ) and possible classroom teach- 
ers whose superintendents attended the 
March conference. ‘The main purpose 
of this second conference would be to 
plan the type of workshop the partici- 
pants would like to have during the 
summer. A summary would be given of 
the March conference and discussion 
would center around two main points: 
[a] the kind of school health program 


administrators want and [{b] the hel 
that can be given to the school health 
director so that he can do a better job. 

[3] To conduct a workshop during 
one week of August, this workshop to be 
limited almost entirely to those who 
attended the April conference. The 
workshop would be planned around the 
suggestions obtained from [1] and [2] 
above. 

[4] To provide consultant service to 
those schools represented at the work- 
shop during the school vear following 
the conference. 


A letter explaining this plan was sent 
to over 400 superintendents of schools 
in Minnesota. With this letter was a 
questionnaire aimed at determining 
the degree of interest of the superin- 
tendents in this plan and the number 
that would agree to certain commit- 
ments. 

More than 60 superintendents indi- 
cated great interest in the proposed 
conferences with 40 attending the two- 
day conference in March. At the last 
session of the meeting, a committee of 
participating superintendents made a 
number of suggestions for future ac- 
tion. 

They suggested that superintendents 
confer with school nurses and health 
directors to let them know that the 
superintendents are sympathetic with 
the work they have been trying to ac- 
complish. They also recommended 
setting up a planning group for the 
purpose of appraising the health work 
carried on in school systems, determin- 
ing what a good program is, compar- 
ing programs with some standard in 
order to discover weaknesses, and set- 
ting up goals based on the appraisal. 

The committee also arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

[1] In-service training of the school 
board is most essential. 

[2] We should strive to dignify our 
health courses and services. 

{3} Time should be provided for 
health directors to carry out their duties. 

[4] Every school should stress good 
health information (perhaps emphasiz- 
ing a different subject, such as posture 
or cleanliness, each week. ) 

[5] Projects such as lunch room and 
physical education rooms may be 
stressed. 

[6] Obtain cooperation of local phy- 
sicians and dentists. 

{7| Hold conferences with janitor to 
emphasize health factors involved in 
good housekeeping. 
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[8] Money for promotion of health 
should be in the budget. 

(9] Administrators must assume leader- 
ship roles. 

(10) The health program must go be- 
yond the school and into the home and 
the community. 


Health Directors’ Conference 


Fighty-six registrations were received 
for the April conference. Many 
schools sent more than one representa- 
tive. A limited number of public 
health nurses, school nurses, and ele- 
mentary teachers were allowed to regis- 
ter in addition to the health directors 
for whom the conference was mainly 
planned. 

The main purposes of the health 
directors’ conference were to give 
teachers and health directors an over- 
view of the school health program, to 
give them an opportunity to meet and 
discuss their problems, and to assist 
them in planning for their August 
workshop. 

Provisions were made for the con- 
ference participants to discuss in small 
groups both specific and general prob- 
lems. The emphasis at this conference 
was on determining the type of prob- 
lems encountered by school health 
directors. It was felt that, with prob- 
lems defined, the participants would 
be better able to plan for themselves 
the activities, content, and areas to be 
emphasized at the August workshop. 

On the first day of the April confer- 
ence, participants were divided into 
five groups with about 16 persons in 
each group. Faculty members were 
assigned to each section to assist in 
the discussions. Each unit selected 
its own chairman and recorder. The 
recorders were asked to make a short 
report of their group meetings at the 
start of the next day’s session. 

The following questions were to be 
considered : 

[1] What competencies should a 
health director have? 

[2] What help do we need in doing 
the job? 

[3] What are the common problems 
we meet? 

[4] What help is available to assist 
us in doing a good job? 

The next day, during the first ses- 


sion, the recorders of the five groups 
gave brief reviews of the small meet- 
ings, and each of these reviews was dis- 
cussed by the entire membership. Im- 
mediately following this session, the 
same participants met to consider the 
following questions: 

[1] What pre-preparation is necessary 
before 1 come to the workshop? What 
do I have to do in my own school situa- 
tion to prepare me better for the work- 
shop, e.g., dental health status, referral 
forms? 

{2} What activities would I like to 
have included in the workshop that 
would help me in doing a better job in 
my school? 

[3] How would I like the workshop 
set up—general |meetings, actual partici- 
pation in demonstrations, individual 
study, group discussions, or some other 
plan? 

Reports of the group meetings were 
given again and discussed by the en- 
tire membership. Written reports 
were also submitted by the recorders 
of the meetings held on both days. 
These reports proved invaluable to the 
committee planning the workshop. 


Summer Workshop 


The Division of Maternal and Child 
Health of the Minnesota Department 
of Health provided funds for the 
August workshop. The written re- 
ports of the health directors’ confer- 
ence were carefully studied, and the 
problems and suggested activities were 
classified. ‘Thirty-eight health direc- 
tors, nurses, and teachers took part in 
the five-day workshop held in August. 
The actual program of the workshop 
was not structured to any great degree. 
Since the problems and suggested ac- 
tivities were grouped under ‘the two 
main headings of health services and 
health curriculum, it was decided to 
devote half of the workshop time to 
each of these categories. . 

The participants selected one of 
three smaller areas under each of these 
headings on which to concentrate. 
This procedure brought about the 
formation of three sections of about 
13 members each. Each group chose 
a leader and called on the resource 
people for help. This meant that for 
the workshop to move along well, in- 


The author considers Minnesota’s “Four-Way School Health Project” a demonstration of 
cooperation in improving school health education. MR. DVORAK, formerly with the 
Minnesota public schools, now holds a position with the Department of Health. 
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dividuals had to participate freely in 
the discussion sessions. The experts’ 
talents were used but they did not act 
as the “hub of the wagon wheel” in 
the working sessions. 

Health services were considered dur- 
ing the first half of the conference and 
health curriculum during the second. 
The three working groups considered 
several topics in each of these broad 
areas. At the end of each two-and- 
one-half day period, the entire group 
assembled to hear reports of the indi- 
vidual group recorders. Open discus- 
sion followed each of the reports. 

At the end of the workshop, the con- 
sultant staff assembled the written re- 
ports of all working groups and the 
evaluation of the workshop, and from 
these composed a report on the whole 
session. ‘The completed report was 
sent to all participants as well as to all 
superintendents whose schools were 
represented at the workshop. 


Follow-up Work 


Follow-up work with schools repre- 
sented at the workshop is being car- 
ried on by the school health consul- 
tant of the Minnesota Department of 
Health. It was made clear at the last 
session of the workshop that this per- 
son should be called upon for consul- 
tant services thruout the school year, 
and that requests from workshop par- 
ticipants would be given priority over 
other requests for his services. 

The school health consultant has 
worked with 16 health directors who 
attended the workshop. In general, 
progress in these pilot schools is very 
encouraging. It is too early to make 
a valid appraisal, but the following ob- 
servation may be made: 

[1] Greatest progress has been shown 
in schools from which the administrator 
attended the first conference and a staff 
member attended the health directors’ 
conference and workshop. 

{2} Good progress is being shown in 
many schools whose superintendent did 
not attend the administrators’ confer- 
ence, but from which two staff members 
attended the health directors’ confer- 
ence and workshop. 

[3] Good progress is being shown in 
some schools from which a staff member 
attended only the workshop. 

Thru sound planning and coopera- 
tive action, this project should be a 
real stimulus to the development of 
better school health programs thruout 
the state. 
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Au people love the thrill of com- 
petition as well as the satisfaction of 
a job well-done. Archery is an activity 
which offers a real opportunity for 
both. It has its place in school, recrea- 
tion, and camp programs. Not only is 
it an individual sport-that can be car- 
ried on in a limited amount of space, 
but it can be enjoyed by young and old 
and serves as an excellent corecrea- 
tional activity. 

It is a particularly applicable activity 
for the orthopedically handicapped 
child who often has strong arm, chest, 
and finger muscles as a result of having 
walked for many years on crutches. 


Individual Attention Necessary 

It may be necessary to vary correct 
archery technique to best serve the 
needs of the particular child. It is a 
good idea to check with the child’s 
doctor as to the advisability of includ- 
ing archery in his program. There is 
always the possibility of using muscles 
that should not be used or in doing 
more harm than good as a result of 
working in opposition to that student's 
recommended corrective exercises. 

Tho archery involves little activity, 
the instructor should be alert to recog- 
nizing fatigue among his students, as 
few of them are accustomed to stand- 
ing for long periods of time. Benches 
or chairs with backs may be provided 
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at the place where shooting takes place 
so that students may be seated during 
discussions or while waiting their turn 

{to shoot. It is difficult for children 
with leg braces or those who have no 
use of the legs, or for the cerebral pal- 
sied child, to get up and down from a 
sitting position on the ground. 


Help in Special Cases 


It is surprising how much a handi- 
capped child can and will want to do 
for himself. Let him be independent 
-if it is at all possible. Often a child 
on crutches may balance on_ the 
crutches and shoot with ease without 
further assistance. Sometimes it may 
be necessary to help this child balance 
as he draws to shoot. The cerebral 
palsied child may also need help with 
balance and with steadying the bow. 
In these instances, the instructor 
should stand behind the child to 
assist. Wheelchair cases can easily 
shoot from a sitting position in their 
own wheelchairs. The primary dif- 
ference in technique will be in point 
of aim because of the lowered position. 

Some children who cannot walk or 
must conserve strength may not be 
able to gather arrows. In these cases, 
they may be given special duties such 
as recording scores that are called out 
or repairing equipment while others 
gather their arrows. 

Archery is an especially good activity 
for developing correct posture, which 
is as important to the handicapped 
child as to the physically normal one. 
It also helps to make children posture 
conscious. 


Care and Use of Equipment 


Tho the initial cost of equipment 
may prove somewhat expensive, with 


HENRIETTA 
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proper care of the equipment archery 
can be a relatively inexpensive activity. 
An important skill to be included in 
the teaching is the care of equipment; 
and the student or camper, regardless 
of age, can learn to repair and take 
care of his own bow, arrows, finger tab, 
arm guard, quiver, and bow string. 

Light bows should be used by most 
beginners. Altho shoulder, arm, and 
finger muscles may not be involved 
in the handicap, most handicapped 
children have had little or no activity 
and may tire easily when pulling too 
heavy a bow (the exception being the 
child who has developed arm, shoulder, 
and finger muscles as a result of hav- 
ing been on crutches a great deal of 
the time). During the first few les- 
sons, a piece of taut elastic may be 
substituted for the bow string to help 
the student get the feel ot the correct 
technique. The bow string would 
then be used as soon as the student 
had progressed to the point of using 
the arrow. 


Tournaments 


Archery competition is fun, many 
types of tournaments can be enjoyed. 
It must be remembered that archery 
etiquette does not encourage cheering, 
shouting, or great excitement. This is 
important in dealing with handicapped 
children, as many of them must not 
become overly excited. Competition 
should be controlled when such cases 
are involved. 

Let’s include archery in our program 
of activities for the handicapped— 
young and old, boys and girls—they 
will enjoy it during their instructional 
periods and have many hours of pleas- 
ure utilizing their archery skills in their 
own leisure time! 


As a tie-in for our archery cover, this article seems very appropriate. HENRIETTA 
KRUMHOLZ has made a serious study on the subject she describes above. 
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EDUCATION 
in REVIEW 


NEA-AAHPER study shows physical education needs 


For some time, leading educators 
have recognized the weakness in the 
schools’ health, physical education, and 
recreation programs. It seems to take 
a national emergency tho to arouse 
community leaders. During World 
War I, when educators noted with 
shock that large numbers of young 
men were physically unfit for service, 
plans were developed to improve the 
health programs in the schools. But 
little was actually done. 

Then World War II once again dis- 
closed that a high percentage of those 
called to the colors suffered from all 
kinds of physical defects. Many of 
these ailments, it was recognized, 
could have been prevented if the 
schools had become aware of them 
early enough. Again a flurry of “‘let’s 
do something about it” sentiment 
swept the educational profession. To 
be fair, it must be admitted that some 
progress was made, and is still being 
made. But the country is still de- 
prived a sizable corps of military 
men because of the backwardness of 
many school systems in creating sound 
health and physical education pro- 
grams. 

The inadequate work done in this 
area by America’s public schools is dis- 
closed in an extensive study conducted 
by the National Education Association 
and AAHPER. The survey presents 
the school health, physical education 
and recreation practices in a wide 
sampling of $73 cities, with a student 
population of 5,386,263. It is believed 
to be the most comprehensive study 
ever made in this field. 


Inadequate Schedule 


On the whole, a dismal picture 
emerges. Few school systems meas- 
ure up to the minimum standards 
recommended. In most cases the 
numbers of doctors, dentists, nurses 
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and other health specialists employed 
are not sufficient even to provide ade- 
quate examinations. On the average, 
children in the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools now get a little less 
than one hour d week in health instruc- 
tion and about two hours in physical 
education. This is totally inadequate. 
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NEA-AAHPER report. 


Even more serious is the disclosure 
that health instruction too frequently 
is playing second fiddle not only to 
traditional school subjects, but to the 
closely related fields of physical educa- 
tion and competitive sports. Indeed, 
this role of secondary importance for 
health instruction is accepted by many 
school people as well as by the public 
generally. Unfortunately, some teach- 
ers of health and physical education 
look upon their health classes as a 
relatively unimportant assignment. 

The report emphasizes: “As a major 
goal of education, health deserves a 
more prominent place in the school 
program.” 


Adapted from the New York Times 
November 12, 1950 


BENJAMIN FINE 


Lack Varied Programs 


Part of the trouble, of course, is the 
prevalence of a single program with 
one set of activities for all pupils. In- 
structors frequently overlook the physi- 
cally handicapped pupils and those 
below average in physical strength who 
may need this training more than those 
who are normal. Such teachers fail to 
think in terms of individual pupils; 
they do not develop varied programs in 
which all can participate. 

Why are the school health and 
physical education programs neglected? 
Of the obstacles and difficulties cited 
by the school superintendents, many 
were related to the lack of money. 
The majority of school officials listed 
as their number-1 problem the lack of 
adequate physical facilities, including 
gymnasiums, suitable play areas and 
equipment. However, many of the 
superintendents explained that money 
alone would not solve their difficulties. 
Plants were so situated that satisfac- 
tory building or site expansion was 
impossible. 


Shortage of Personnel 


Again, nearly one-third of the school 
superintendents listed as a major dif- 
ficulty the shortage of adequately 
trained personnel. Large as well as 
small school systems found it impossi- 
ble to get all the personnel they needed 
for health work and physical educa- 
tion. 

Not a few school systems said that 
physical education teachers were re- 
luctant to give health the emphasis 
it deserved, that they tended to over- 
emphasize competitive sports and to 
neglect health instruction. 

It would appear that if the sorry 
showing now being made in draft in- 
duction centers is to be improved, the 
nation’s schools must develop a sound 
program of health and physical educa- 
tion. The lessons of two world wars 
and the present emergency should not 
be lightly discarded. 


BENJAMIN FINE is well-known to readers of education journals. The author is Educa- 
tion Editor of the New York Times. This summer he will participate in a physical 
education seminar at Florida State University. 
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J wave long been an advocate of 
the combination of scholastic and ath- 
letic training, and contrary to the 
belief of many, do not feel an intense 
interest in athletics will result in neg- 
lect of important academic subjects. 
On the contrary, a high-school or col- 
lege student is more inclined to aim 
for passing or above-average scholastic 
grades in order to remain active ath- 
letically. 

Football, basketball, baseball, hockey 
—all tend to develop comradeship, 
and the value of “team-play”’—both 
of which are necessary to successful 
careers after the school years are left 
behind. Swimming, golf, and tennis 
develop more of the individual charac- 
teristics of the youth and very often 
are the means of eliminating or cor- 
recting bashfulness and _ inferiority 
complexes. 

Every boy or girl can’t be a star. In 
athletic competition, there is always 
the incentive to reach the top rung 
someday, a quality that stands in good 
stead, regardless of the business or pro- 
fessional career followed in later years. 

Young people, with the love of 
sports, outdoor activities, and the will- 
ingness to work as a team, often with 
others much more outstanding than 
they, can’t help but develop qualities 
that aren't found in textbooks. Ath- 
letics and clean-living seem to go 
“hand-in-hand,” and what better start 
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An interesting appraisal by one 


of the nation’s top sportscasters 


in life can a young man or woman have 
than a healthy body and mind? 

--tt..would be impossible for the 
school, or the home, to plan every 
waking hour of the active healthy 
youth, without our presentday pro- 
gram of planned recreation and ath- 
letic activities. The hours of prepara- 
tion and practice needed to take an 
active part in the outstanding sporting 
events of a school or college, occupies 
much time that might be wasted in 
the unhealthier activities that tend to 
encourage juvenile delinquency. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of our FBI, 
is a strong advocate of planned recrea- 
tion for the youth of our country. His 
statistics have shown that our courts, 
jails, and institutions have fewer con- 
tacts with men and women who have 
been actively engaged, during their 
youth with some form of sports. 

This doesn’t mean that if a boy or 
gitl plays football, or tennis that they 
will be guaranteed a morally or physi- 
cally sound “pass” thru life, but it does 
mean that if clean, healthful occupa- 
tions are provided for them—during 
their formative years—the chances of 
demoralization later in life are less. 


Few Athletes Unethical 

We all know there are exceptions to 
every rule, and a few of our outstand- 
ing athletes bow to temptations of 
one sort or another. There is one 


thing to remember, however, that 
these cases are the exception and not 
the rule, and should not be permitted 
to blacken a sport as a whole. 

Consideration should be given to 
the rest of the fine athletes, and the 
years of service given to a sport by its 
enthusiastic and hard-working coaches. 
The more of our young people who 
become active sports-wise, the easier 
it will become to eliminate the “weak 
of character.” 


Sports Should Be Encouraged 


It naturally doesn’t follow that all 
young people are sports-minded, and 
interested in active athletic competi- 
tion, but much can be done on the 
part of the school and the parent to 
make such activities attractive enough 
to interest a large percentage. Per- 
sonally, I believe that sports activities 
should be encouraged for both boys 
and girls, and parents should take heed 
not to “ridicule” or “belittle” the 
youth who isn’t destined to be a star. 

Parents should not begrudge the 
extra time that participation in school 
recreational activities requires. It’s 
often better to have other arrange- 
ments made for the occasional house- 
hold chores that must be side-tracked. 
A healthy, happy boy or girl, with true 
ideals and a real goal, pays a much 
higher dividend than a_ wellmowed 
lawn or tidy kitchen. 
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In my opinion, athletics play a large 
part in public relations. Young and 
old alike, love and respect our ball 
players, track stars, swimmers, skaters, 
and all athletes, and many a business 
problem has been bridged with the 
common meeting ground of SPORTS. 
The meeting of former teammates, the 
reminiscing of old days, the admira- 
tion of the older man for the young 
star of today, often brings things to 
pass that otherwise might never have 
been. It’s the old story. We all love 
a CHAMPION. And in the sports 
field, more of us have the opportunity 
of becoming that CHAMP. 

Not only does participation in 
athletic recreational programs bring 
health and good living to the partici- 
pant, but also brings many pleasant 
hours to families and friends. The 
friendly rivalry of Dad Jones and Dad 
Brown—when their boys vie for top 


HARRY WISMER 


Harry Wismer is one of the busiest 
radio and television sportscasters in 
America. The author is Director of 
Sports for the American Broadcasting 
Company (ABC); In this capacity, he 
follows amateur and professional 
teams all over the country. His orig- 
inal base of operations is New York 
City where the main ABC offices are 
located. 


honors on the athletic field; and there’s 
the anxious moments the mothers 
have when their boys are on the foot- 
ball field, in the ski meet, or any rough 
and tumble sport, but who actually 
thrills more than MOTHER, when 
that star finally shines brightly? 

Sports and recreational activities 
have farreaching results. The youthful 
participant, his family and frieng@ and 
later the staid business or professional 
man or woman receives valuable bene- 
fits, which—if figured in dollars and 
cents—would be prohibitive to most. 

ONLY IN AMERICA—the land 
of truly golden opportunities—can so 
much be offered to so many for so 
little. The work of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation must always be 
encouraged, and its fine officers and 
representatives are to be highly com- 
mended. 


THE Board of Education is of the 
opinion that the athletic and physical 
education departments of its school 
can and should provide one of the 
best opportunities for developing a 
good program of health and _recrea- 
tion, good sportsmanship, the best 
kind of citizenship, good leadership, 
good positive attitudes, and a spirit 
of cooperation. These are the gener- 
ally recognized and accepted objec- 
tives of a complete athletic and physi- 
cal education program. 

Further, the development of these 
lasting values that wall carry into 
adulthood are more important than 
winning contests. The Board of Edu- 
tion is convinced that the attainment 
of these goals will not impair but 
rather will contribute to the winning 
of contests. Athletics and physical 
education are not an end in them- 
selves. They are solely another of the 
means in the development of youth. 

It is the declared policy of the 
Board of Education that the measure 
of success of the athletic program is 
not to be winning of contests. 

To attain the above goals the Board 
of Education is convinced it is neces- 
sary that: 


j1] There must be a very close and 
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cooperative relationship between all de- 
partments of the hen. 

[2] There must be respect for all phases 
of the educational program and those giv- 
ing leadership to its various aspects. 

[3] There must be the highest type of 
conduct at all times in the working with 
the youth. Leadership must be exemplary. 
Profanity has no place in the training of 
youth. 

[4] There must not be any attempt to 
usurp Certain prerogatives of parents. They 
alone should determine the type and fre- 
quency and number of activities in which 
their children should participate. Partici- 
pation in one activity should not preclude 
reasonable participation in others which 
may Or may not run concurrently. 

5| Eligibility will be determined by an 
eligibility committee composed of two 
teachers and the high-school principal, 
and will be based on the traits as set up 
in the goals [citizenship, sportsmanship, 
etc.) and the working up to capacity as 
determined by the several accepted cri- 
teria. {Eligibility for participation in all 
school extracurricular and class activities 
will be the same. | 

[6] There must be a positive interpre- 
tation of policy and regulations which are 
set up for and in the interests of the ath- 
letic and_ physical education departments. 

[7] Athletic policy shall be determined 
by the Board of Education and adminis- 
tered by the school administration. 

[8] An athletic control committee con- 


sisting of a board member, superintendent, 
principal, coach, and a teacher shall be 
instituted. This committee will periodi- 
cally review the athletic program in the 
interests of the youth and consistent with 
the goals. 

[9] In the interests of closer super- 
vision, a member of the coaching staff 
shall not coach sports running concurrent 
ly unless personal supervision may be pro- 
vided and assured. 

[10] During a season in which a coach 
of a sport is not actually coaching, he 
must be expected to assume responsibility 
in line with those assumed by other 
teachers. 

[11] A program of physical education 
consistent with the best and accepted 
practices must be adhered to. Physical 
education must not be subservient to an 
athletic program. All aspects of the physi 
cal education program must be closely 
supervised, 

12! A complete intramural program 
should be provided that the greatest num- 
ber may have opportunity to participate 
as members of teams in the various sports. 
Athletic interest rather than athletic abil- 
ity should determine team organizations. 

[13] In representing the Crystal Falls 
schools in athletic conferences and meet- 
ings the policy of the school should be 
reflected by its representatives. 

[14] Athletic schedules should be so 
arranged that Sunday use of the school 
facilities be unnecessary. 
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The Journal spotlights the University 
Students develop a feeling of responsibility to their pro- 
fession thru promoting state and national memberships. 


of Tennessee Student Major Club 


Above: Members of the major club cooperate in organizing 
university all-sports nights. Below: Women majors sponsor 
informal get-togethers for girls from other universities. 


Above: The major club cooperates in planning and directing coeduca- 
tional recreational activities for students. Below: Center of activity is 
the majors’ lounge, conveniently adjacent to the library and a kitchen. 
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THERE ar€ now 112 student major clubs from teacher- 
training institutions all over the country. This repre- 
sents a doubling of the number chartered by last vear 
and shows that students are becoming professionally 
muided in health, physical education, and recreation. 

The pictorial feature on these pages highlights the 
activities of the major clubs at the University of Ten- 
nessee. As in many of the colleges, there are two ma- 
jot clubs here—one for women and one for men. How- 
ever, 75% of their activities are combined affairs. ‘This 
is in keeping with the corecreatior.al trend now indi- 
cated in physical education, recreation, and most areas 
of health education. 

As evidenced by the unposed pictures, enthusiasm is 
an important part of the success of any student majot 
club. The faculty is another valuable aid in these or- 
ganizations. We have three faculty members from the 
University of Tennessee to thank for this feature: Carrie 
Belle Herd, Ben A. Plotnicki, and Edward K. Capen, 
the photographer. Without their help, weecould not 
have spotlighted a student major club. 


Above: Friendly student-faculty relations begin at the annual ‘’Get- 
Acquainted” meeting held each fall. Below: The major club plans 
programs like panel discussions and debates on pertinent problems. 


In setting up State Women’s Playday, majors gain valuable 
experience in planning programs and meeting new friends. 


Above: Major clubs invite specialists, like the one in Mexi- 
can Dance, for guest speakers. Below: In the majors 
room, students have a chance to discuss problems together. 
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microcards 


Their development is a serv- 
ice to the profession says 


H. HARRISON CLARKE 


J N THE September 1948 Journat, 
the microcard as a publication form 
was presented to the profession. Since 
that article was written, there has been 
a phenomenal growth in microcard 
publication thruout the country; and 
the Springfield College project has 


progressed steadily. 
Review of Microcard Developments 


The idea of microcard publication 
originated with Fremont Rider, libra- 
rian, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. The year of birth 
was 1944. However, the first microcords 
were not available until January 1949, 
two and one-half years ago. Since 
then; the following developments per- 
taining to microcard publication have 
taken place: 

[1] Despite the newness of microcards, 
some 500 microcard titles, running to over 
3000 volumes are now available. Such pub 
lications include books, theses, periodicals, 
daily papers, and miscellaneous publications. 
The great discrepancy between the number 
of titles and volumes lies in the fact that 
many large sets or complete issues of periodi- 
cals have been microcarded, such as Chaucer 
Society Publications (gg volumes), Physio- 
logical Reviews (11 volumes), and so forth. 

2| Eighteen publishing houses, institu- 
tions, and organizations are presently en- 
gaged as microcard publishers. 

3| The extent of microcard use may be 
judged by the number of readers purchased. 
\s of January 1, 1951, 431 institutional li- 
braries were equipped with these instruments. 
The total sale of readers had reached 4588. 

[4] In cooperation with the Perkins Insti- 
tute of Boston and the Tennessee School for 
the Blind, Nashville, the Microcard Founda- 
tion is investigating the possibility of making 
special microcards for those many persons who 
are not blind, but whose vision is so defec- 
tive that they cannot read ordinary print. 

{5} A new Model 3 Reader has been de- 
veloped which will make reading easier. This 
model is small, easily portable (only a little 
larger than a typewriter), and weighs only 
11 pounds. Compared with the standard 
reader, Model 3 gives a brighter screen image, 
is usable in ordinary room light, has a much 
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simpler card insertion device, and is cheaper. 
In addition, it dissipates heat without the use 
of a motor or blower; and it can be used on 
any sort of commercial electric current. 

[6] Catalogs listing microcard publications 
available in all fields are now issued periodi- 
cally. They may be obtained from the Micro- 
card Foundation, Middletown,- Connecticut. 


Microcards in the Three Areas 


In January 1949, the national Micro- 
card Committee authorized Springfield 
College to publish microcards in cer- 
tain areas related to health, physical 
edycation, and recreation, including 
physiology of exercise and materials 


* 


Microcards are standard size library 
catalog cards containing both the cata- 
loging entry for a book or pamphlet 
and its complete text, the latter in di- 
minutive reproduced pages of less than 
postage stamp size. 


* 


pertaining to rehabilitation. This proj- 
ect has been undertaken as a non-profit 
service to the groups involved. 

In support of this venture, the na- 
tional Research Council of the Re- 
search Section, AAHPER, appointed 
a Microcard Advisory Committee. The 
membership of this committee for the 
past two years has consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
University; Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., 
University of Illinois; Anna Espen- 
schade and Franklin Henry, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley); Ruth 
Glassow, University of Wisconsin; 
Leonard A. Larson, New York Uni- 
versity; Bernath .. Phillips, Veterans 
Administration; Arthur H. Steinhaus, 
George Williams College; and H. Har- 
rison Clarke, chairman, Springfield 
College. 

This Microcard Advisory Commit- 
tee has assisted in the overall planning 
of the project, with special reference 
to procedures to be followed in the 


selection of titles to microcard. The 
initial recommendations were: [1] to 
concentrate initial microcarding eftorts 
on books out-of-print and on unpub- 
lished materials, especially doctoral dis- 
serations; and [2] to utilize the Re- 
search Council in the selection of 
specific titles. As a consequence, the 
council membership has generously 
participated in the following ways: 

{1] Selected those titles they “would most 
like to have” from the 420 doctoral disserta- 
tions listed by Cureton in the March 1949, 
Research Quarterly. 

[2] Recommended, and subsequently se- 
lected, books, studies, pamphlets, and other 
materials, for microcarding. 


Inasmuch as Cureton’s dissertation 
list ended on December 31, 1946, the 
titles and authors of doctoral studies 
completed since that date were ob- 
tained from librarians, members of the 
council, directors of graduate depart- 
ments, and scholars in the fields in- 
volved. The selection of titles to 
microcard from this list will be proc- 
essed in the usual manner. 

Forty-five publications in health, 
physical education, and recreation are 
presently available in microcard form. 
Thirty-four of these are doctoral dis- 
sertations. There are also five books, 
four monographs, one master’s thesis, 
and one rule book (first published 
rules of basketball). 

Microcards may be obtained either 
by individual titles or on a subscrip- 
tion basis. The cost of titles varies de- 
pending upon the number of micro- 
cards required to publish the different 
reports. For example, on an individual 
title basis, the sales price of a study 
needing two cards is 75¢, for seven 
cards, $1.65. One of the books pub- 
lished consisting of 424 pages is on 
nine cards; the cost is $1.95. On a 
subscription basis, all titles are 20 cents 
cheaper. In judging these prices, it 
should be remembered that all publi- 
cations are properly cataloged, and, 
thus, do not require this service when 
received. 


Future of Microcards 


The success of microcards in institu- 
tional libraries seems assured. The cost 
is low; they require little space for stor- 
age; cataloging costs are eliminated; 
binding is not necessary; readers have 
been greatly improved. 


DR. CLARKE is Director of Graduate Studies, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The author has been actively engaged in microcard developments for many years. 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
A Complete line of Selva 
Dance Footwear & Accessories 


po Fastener, MARINA SVETLOVA 
Long Sleeves). Premier danseuse of the 
Black, White, Metropolitan Opera 


and leotards. 


Black, White, 


roadway New 
y, Selva & Sons have dedicated 


to the developimerit of finer Shoes and Accessories for the dancer.” 


 LEOTARD | 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


10 


COMPANY ST. LOUIS 3. 


TENNIS 


NETS 
MADE TO STAY OUT— 
—MADE TO PLAY OUT 


Life-Time FLEXIBLE Tennis Nets Made of COPPER- 
WELD wire, with heavy Sand Belt Webbing top 
binder—metal center support prevents sagging 
— completely assembled — ready to install — 
weight only 50 pounds. 


Save . Maintenance . Cost 
@ Can be left out all year 
@ Will not cut or damage balls 
@ Adaptable to existing posts 
@ Non-rusting 


Order today—Supply limited 


FROST WOVEN. WIRE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


P O. BOX 6555 WASHINGTON, D.C 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Ine. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
TENTH - 1951 - SEASON 
Founder TED SHAWN Director 
Under graduate Course Nine Weeks beginning July 2nd 
Graduate Course Six Weeks beginning July 23rd 

Faculty: 


Ballet: Antony Tudor, July 
Margaret Craske, August 


Modern: Myra Kinch, 7 weeks 
Jose Limon, 2 weeks 


Ethnic: La Meri, 5 weeks 
Josefina Garcia 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
Jean Leon Destine 


Ruth St. Denis 


Fundamentals of Movement & Rhythm 
Ted Shawn, 9 weeks 


1 week each 


Body Conditioning: Joseph Pilates 

Kinesiology: Josephina Garcia 

Visual Aids (Motion Pictures) Carol Lynn 

Pedagogy: Ted Shawn ‘ 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the 
dance at Jacob’s Pillow apply to the Director of Graduate 
Study Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

write for further information, 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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Schools turning out recreation leaders 


TOO MANY 
TOO SOON 


are in danger of being 


G. OTT ROMNEY 


Cr IIS article probably will not make 
friends and influence people. For this 
admittedly subjective and opinionated 
outburst places the perpetrator in the 
disguise of a weather prophet issuing 
storm warnings—storm warnings to 
directors of physical education in par- 
ticular and to other educators who are 
hurriedly concocting professional prep- 
aration curricula in recreation, like 
rain-makers in flood time. 

In selfdefense and in an attempt to 
wheedle some sympathetic under- 
standing, the writer confesses to a 
protracted period of service as a “physi- 
cal educator,” long before he took on 
recreation responsibilities as his major 
concern. Again for a considerable 
time he has found himself presiding 
over a family of interests including 
physical education and _ recreation, 
along with health education and var- 
ious other related services classified as 
“physical education and whatever” in 
an institution of higher learning. 

In a word, the opinions are those of 
one who has played the roles of physi- 
cal educator and recreationist, and is 
jealous of identity with each—and one 
who is conscious of the truth in the 
saying, “Those who live in glass houses 
should pull down the shades.” 


Rush Toward Recreation Curricula 


The rush has been on for some time 
now, by colleges and universities to 
establish a “‘major” in recreation, or at 
least a “minor” with the “major” to 
follow shortly. Usually the recreation 
curriculum finds itself keeping com- 
pany with physical education and 
health education in the physical edu- 
cation quarters, altho occasionally the 
professional preparation in recreation 
finds lodging in a department of soci- 
ology or as a separate unit in a college 
of education, college of arts and 
sciences, or a school of social work 
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(equally respectable and perhaps more 
logical addresses for recreation train- 
ing). 

Whether the rush will continue or 
subside, in the wake of the impact of 
the present world crisis on educational 
institutions, remains to be seen. Cur- 
tailments because of decreasing enrol- 
ments and associated circumstances 
may slow down the trend. On the 
other hand, the greater attention to 
recreation as a basic human need in 
time of mobilization and the increased 
demand for recreationists on all levels 
of responsibility might accelerate the 
movement toward the establishment 
of recreation curricula. 


Evaluation of Training 


In peace-time or war-time, educators 
should stop, look, and listen be- 
fore taking on the recreation-training 
responsibility just because it seems to 
be the style or because the recreation 
curriculum seems to be regarded as a 
standard accessory. And the existing 
professional preparation programs 
should not only look in the mirror 
often but should submit to the X-ray. 
They should take frequent inventory, 
examine and re-examine, evaluate and 
re-evaluate—and resort frequently to 
the guide entitled, “The National 
Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education, and Recrea- 
tion” which, tho by its very nature 
surrendering to inevitable compro- 
mises, suggests the minimum require- 
ments for quality preparation. 

There is grave danger that the 
market will be over-supplied with rec- 
reationists—and that too many of the 
products may be of inferior quality. 
Recreation as an important segment 
of the living process will be misinter- 
preted. Recreation as a profession will 
suffer. Recreation leadership will not 


be recognized and accepted as an art. 
Salaries will not only remain low but 
will sink lower. Communities will 
not be eager to accept their responsi- 
bilities for providing and supporting 
this type of social welfare, and instt- 
tutions of higher learning may feel 
they have had thrust on them a frail 
waif unworthy of support. 


Need for Skilled Leaders 


If physical educators are to maintain 
stewardship over recreation training, 
they must recognize recreation as an 
identifiable and definable in its own 
right and must insure teaching of the 
recreation courses by professional rec- 
reationists. It will not do to take 
down the same old packages from the 
physical education shelves, stick differ- 
ent labels on them and peddle them 
as recreation courses. You can paint 
a jackass to look like a zebra but you 
will not fool many of the circus cus- 
tomers and certainly not any jackasses 
or zebras. 

Unless the recreation curriculum, 
administered in conjunction with and 
taught by some of the same faculty as 
physical education, is happily con- 
ceived and skillfully operated, it is 
headed for disaster. Already far too 
many activities worshippers are being 
branded recreation leaders and turned 
loose on the unsuspecting public. They 
are characterized by a little black bag, 
similar to the family doctor's satchel, 
filled with a prescribed number of 
stereotyped activities (a few sports, a 
half-dozen party games, five or six 
crafts, some campfire stunts and group- 
singing tricks, a limited assortment of 
skits, and a big bottle of effervescent 
enthusiasm), by a burning desire to 
provide these medicines to—yes, even 
force them on—all; and by a supreme 
confidence that recreation begins and 
ends with the contents of the bag. 
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Meaning of Recreation 


As a matter of fact, there is no such 
things as a recreation activity in the 
abstract. Any activity—mental, emo- 
tional, or physical—participated in ac- 
tively or appreciated, becomes recrea- 
tion when it is chosen by the individ- 
ual in his own leisure time for the 
gratification of doing. The activities 
worshippers retard the public’s under- 
standing and acceptance of recreation 
as a major social, economic, and 
politically scientific concern. 

Not that recreation is not largely a 
matter of activities. Not that it does 
not require skills in great variety and 
to high degree. Quite the contrary. 
Recreation is being misinterpreted and 
thwarted as a public movement by the 
lack of skills on the part of its leader- 
ship and particularly by the lack of the 
skill of leadership itself, which is the 
one skill without which the other 
skills are useless. 


Inadequate Training 


Too many recreation curricula have 
no orientation course in the beginning 
and no philosophy course after the 
individual has arrived at a state per- 
missive of the development of a 
philosophy in recreation. Courses 
teaching skills in each of the arbitrar- 
ily designated interest areas (sports, 
music, arts and crafts, dramatics, na- 
ture lore and camping, dancing, lin- 
guistics, social activities, special 
events) should be taught by recrea- 
tionists or persons capable of conduct- 
ing the course with the recreation 
approach or application. It is very 
effective to combine methodology 
with the development of skills. The 
leadership example by the instructor 
is a potent influence in teaching both 
skills of performance and the basic 
skill, the essential skill of leadership. 
The countless resources in the other 
departments and colleges should be 
tapped freely. 


Concept of Recreation 


It is important that the recreation 
leader should know beyond quibble 
that recreation commences with peo- 
ple—individual human beings with 
talents, appetites, yearnings, interests, 
and potentialities of their own—and 
not with any labeled activities, and 
that he must see the place of organ- 
ized activities in proper focus and re- 
lationship in the total recreation scene. 
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It is also fundamental that the grad- 
uate with a degree in recreation should 
have learned that recreation is not a 
charity nor a beneficence but a uni- 
versal human need. 

Too many so-called recreation lead- 
ers are going out with an attitude that 
recreation should be happy to live on 
the crumbs from the table of social 
welfare services and public improve- 
ments. A bigger concept of recreation 
as a vital force in our modern society 
and an important concern in the life 
of every individual is quite generally 
needed. 

Actual field work—real leadership in 
a public systemya voluntary agency, or 
a camp (pashensby in all three), thru a 
whole semester or summer, rounds out 
a sound undergraduate preparation. 


Special Areas of Recreation 


So much is demanded of an accept- 
able undergraduate curriculum that it 
is folly to try to include preparation in 
special areas of recreation such as rec- 
reation in industries, recreation in 
hospitals, commercial recreation, and 
the administration of recreation. The 
students are not ready for such special- 
ization. At least two years of actual 
experience in recreation leadership 
should be required to enable the stu- 
dent to make a wise choice and profit 
by graduate preparation in a specialized 
area. It is enough to ask of the under- 
graduate program that it prepare for 
recreation leadership in general—and 
leadership on the playground and com- 
munity center level and not on the 
administrative plane. 


Selection of Students 


Just as important as the develop- 
ment of a recreation philosophy the 
acquisition of skills, and the ground- 
ing in all the background and supple- 
mentary courses in the training of rec- 
teationists, is the selection of the stu- 
dents in the first place. Recognizing 
the difficulties of screening, particu- 
larly, in state institutions, educators re- 
gard it highly essential that by means 
of tests and appraisals of personal 
qualifications, as well as skills and 
knowledge and competencies, only 
those individuals enter the training or 
survive it long who have the appropri- 


ate aptitude, attitude, personal qualifi- 
cations, and potentialities. 

Jealous adherence to high standards 
is a “must.” It is no qualification to 
enter recreation training that one 
“simply dotes” on children or that 
one is impelled to try to make all the 
lovely but mischievous little girls and 
boys good little folks in a naughty 
world. Furthermore, recreation cur- 
ricula are not aimed at developing 
jumping jacks who share with traffic 
cops the motto “Keep ‘em movin.” 
And certainly those many floaters, who 
like the sound of the name “recrea- 
tion,” and feel they may have arrived 
at a haven in their search for an easy 
course, should find the entrance gate 
barred and locked. 

There has been no attempt in this 
presentation to discuss the nature of 
the course or courses which might well 
be required of all school teachers if 
and when the school administrators 
find the proper place in the elementary 
schools and secondary schools for rec- 
reation and learn more generally the 
functions and responsibiliites of the 
schools in relation to public recreation. 
That is another story—and a long one. 
Such courses are already in great de- 
mand and deserve inspired attention. 
Challenge to Administrators 

These comments have all been di- 
rected toward the challenge to ad- 
ministrators of recreation training pro- 
grams—notably, to physical educators, 
to make sure their institutions are pre- 
pared with faculty, facilities and phi- 
losophy to turn out a high-grade prod- 
uct accurately labeled; to make sure 
that there is a demand for the product 
—that all the graduates can be appro- 
priately placed; to make sure that the 
preparation deserves the adjective “pro- 
fessional” and that the graduates can 
prove themselves “professionals,” and 
that the training itself and all those 
who issue bearing its brand add to the 
proper interpretation of recreation in 
the modern concept. Surely it is not 
presumptive to believe the objective 
is preparation of social engineers. 

The danger now is not that the de- 
partments, schools, and colleges turn- 
ing Out recreation leaders will be “too 
late and too few.” They may already 
be “too many and too soon.” : 


MR. ROMNEY is Dean of the School of Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. He has had many years of experence in both 


physical education and recreation. 
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BARBARA MACK 


Dance activity as 
selfexpression 


i ACCEPTING the point of view 
expressed in recent JOURNAL articles 
that dance in the physical education 
program should serve as a medium for 
the education of students rather than 
as a goal in itself,’ dance educators at 
the same time accept responsibility for 
developing intellectual understandings 
as well as for providing physically and 
emotionally satisfying activity. 

Dance activity bears the same re- 
sponsibility to the general education 
of students that we expect to find in 
academic courses designed to develop 
. . the common knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes needed by each indi- 
vidual to be effective as a person, a 
member of a family, a worker, and a 
citizen.” ? Just as each of the aca- 
demic disciplines is better adapted 
than some others to meeting certain 
needs of students, so dance has its 
special area of contribution because of 
the particular properties of its en- 
vironment and content. 

Agreement is probably assured that 
the dance class has certain aspects 
which are unique, even to the rest of 
the physical education program. Per- 
haps the most obvious of these, and 
the one upon which we should con- 
centrate, is the fact that the content 
of dance activity is almost completely 
concerned with the student herself— 
her body, her ideas, her relationship 
to the other members of her group. 

There is no set of rules, no pressure 
to score as in game situations; there is 
no unfamiliar medium to understand 
and conquer, as in swimming. The 
student is free to think only of her 
own expressive movement, and of that 
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Understanding Self thru 
DANC 


of other members of her immediate 
group. Success and satisfaction in 
dance are dependent upon ability to 
formulate ideas in terms of individual 
and group movement. 

This does not imply abandonment 
of dance content in favor of simplified 
physiology and anatomy or of body 
mechanics. Undoubtedly, basic prin- 
ciples from all of those areas should be 
made explicit and applied in dance 
activity in connection with increasing 
movement skills and developing un- 
derstanding of individual structural 
and functional differences, potentiali- 
ties, and limitations. However, the 
specific function of the dance class is 
to build upon those physical bases, 
moving toward developing understand- 
ing of body movement as an expres- 
sion of the total personality. 


Movement Means Communication 


Whether we will it so or not, each 
of us communicates to other people 
a great deal of what we think and feel 
and hold to be of value thru the way 
we move, the way we care for and 
clothe our bodies, the gestures we 
make. Much of the meaning which 
we give to our words results entirely 
involuntarily from the movement that 
accompanies speech and from our 
peculiar attitudes of body. Much that 
we know of the momentary well-being 
or distress of our friends, we read quite 
accurately in the continuance or dis- 
turbance of their particular habitual 
patterns of movement. 


Dance is but a step from the aware- 
ness of this involuntary communica- 
tion. It is a step necessitating some 
selfstudy on the part of students. 
Dance students need to question their 
own movement traits and patterns. 
What qualities and kinds of move- 
ment do they most often use? How 
is their movement conditioned by 
their structure and by their attitudes 
toward their bodies? What habits of 
thinking and doing are reflected in 
the way they move on a dance floor? 
What kinds of dance experiences are 
fun and exciting for them, and what 
kinds are difficult or even embarras- 
sing? What do they say to other peo- 
ple by the way they move in every day 
activities? 

These questions cannot all be an- 
swered in specific terms—nor should 
they be in a dance class situation. 
However, thinking can be stimulated 
and understanding increased. 

The role of the teacher in this proc- 
ess is an important one. It is her re- 
sponsibility to direct attention to the 
meaning of movement in terms of 
body structure and of personality. Her 
contributions range all the way from 
helping students to adapt specific 
techniques to their particular strengths 
and limitations, to helping students to 
discover, understand, and seek help in 
working toward personal-social atti- 
tudes and behaviors which seem to 
them to be desirable. 

The teacher must be constantly alert 
to point up meanings, since awareness 


DR. MACK has written widely on the dance. She is associated with the Department of 
Physical Education, Division for Women, of the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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is the goal. The raw materials for 
building understandings about the self 
are present in all aspects of living. The 
dance class is a laboratory in which 
they may be isolated and examined. 
But awareness of the expressive 
quality of movement is only one part 
of the goal. If body movement com- 
municates idea whenever it occurs, if 
the personality speaks thru movement, 
then a second, and perhaps more im- 
portant goal is the development of 
movement skills to communicate that 
which the student wishes to say. 
Here a new kind of question is 
raised. The student needs to ask her- 
self what kind of picture she wants to 
present, what kind of person she wants 
to be. Building on the idea that ef- 
fective living has a strong creative ele- 
ment and a close relationship with art 
forms, how can she say thru movement 
those things which make up her own 
individuality? How can she say them 
in dance, and how can she translate 
them to the rest of her activities? 


Dance Raises Questions 


The content of dance necessarily 
asks just those questions, providing 
each student is given opportunity and 
guidance in planning and evaluating 
her own dance experience. Teacher 
role in working with students toward 
understanding movement as an art 


demands provision of many kinds of 


stimuli for movement, provision of 
many opportunities for creative ac- 
tivity, and equally important, provision 
of many opportunities for creative 
thought—not only in relation to 


dance, but in relation to ideas and | 


values. Good art in any form is not 
a matter of whimsy. Nor is it a state- 
ment of fact alone. 

Any artistic expression necessitates 
philosophical introspection in order to 
develop relationships of ideas and to 


arrive at something worth saying. Fur- | 


ther thought and study are necessary 
to discover effective ways of conveying 
exactly the right idea. 


Again the role of the teacher may | 


extend beyond the conventional teach- | 


ing of activity to helping students to 


find the essence of their experiences — 
and ideas and in guiding their thinking | 
toward implications outside of the | 
dance area. Perhaps the primary ques- | 


tion for each student is: What is im- 
portant to her, and how can she best 
learn to express what she has to say 
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thru her own body—in dance and in 
all of living? 

Altho understanding self thru dance 
activity requires serious thought and 
analysis, it need in no sense be grim. 
We are all interested in ourselves. 
Fortunately, most of us, and young 
people in particular, want to carry our 
ideals and ideas high. ‘The urge to- 
ward realization and fulfillment of our 
individuality is universal, and body 
activity is a joyous necessity. 

Learning to understand more about 
self thru body movement combines 
recreation, release of tension and a 
widening scope of appreciation and 
study. The fnotivations are present. 
They need only insightful and skilful 
guidance in order that students may 
think about and understand dance as 
an intensified extension of the self 
they express constantly in all they do. 


1 Barbara Mack, “A Dance Approach to Edu- 
cation,” Journal of The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Vol. 
20. No. 10, December 1949. pp. 640, 688-89. 

Bernice Wolfson, “‘Dance—-A Medium for Edu- 
eation,”” Journal of The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Vol. 
21, No. 7, September 1950. pp. 50-51. 

2 Lamar Johnson, Problems and Proposals Con- 
cerning General Education in California Junior 
Colleges. (Summer Workshop Report). Univer- 
s‘ty of California, Los Angeles, 1950, p. 24. 


FOOTWEAR LA Al 
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The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catelogue 


1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Dance to the exotic beat of 


the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
thythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and oriental 
themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and cight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (1 


Musical Instrument Vakers Since 1883 
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1), Me 
218 South Wabash Ave., Chicage (4), II. 
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Js THE December 1950 issue of 
Tue JourNAL, an article appeared 
which presented a picture of the 
structure of the World Health Organi- 
zation. Mrs. Thomason, the author, 
pointed out that WHO “has estab- 
lished some 25 international expert 
committees. These committees advise 
on the development of programs, re- 
view existing projects, and provide in- 
formation on the latest public health 
techniques in the control of disease.” 


Expert Committee on School Health 


The writer was invited to be a mem- 
ber of the most recent of these com- 
mittees, namely, the Expert Commit- 
tee on School Health. The convening 
of the committee was authorized by 
the Second World Health Assembly 
as part of WHO's 1950 program. 
This recognition by WHO, not only 
of the importance of the health of 
the school-age child, but also of the 
need for special administrative pro- 
cedures to be incorporated in the 
health programs of governments and 
focused on school children, has signifi- 
cance for all of us. 

There were only six official members 
on our committee. Dr. Hjarne of the 
WHO Secretariat, who had leave of 
absence from his position as school 
medical director in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, to take the task of getting us all 
together, was an ex-officio member. 

Our chairman, Dr. Brockington, is a 
county medical officer from England. 
My colleagues included Dr. de Castro, 
chief school physician from Rio de 
Janeiro; Professor de Haas, from the 
Public Health Department of the 
Netherlands; Miss Linquist, a school 
nurse from Stockholm; and Dr. Weg- 
man from Louisiana State University. 
Our small group did not work alone, 
however. We had available to us thru- 
out our discussions, observers represent- 
ing UN, UNESCO, FAO. and ILO. 

In addition to the observers, we 
were fortunate enough to have mater- 
nal and child health advisers from the 
four worldwide regions which WHO 
has now established. Thus, our ideas 
could be tested for their practicability 
against health problems and practices 
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by men and women who had worked 
(some of them for many years) in re- 
mote areas of the world. Unofficially, 
too, we had obtained constant help 
from members of WHO's secretariat 
headed by Dr. Brock Chisholm. It is 
difficult to see how we could have 
gone very far without the specialized 
information which the observers and 
advisers provided regarding global 
practices in health education, mental 
health, public health nursing and nu- 
trition. 


School Health Program 


The task given us by Dr. Chisholm 
in our first session was to outline basic 
policies and procedures for a school 
health program that would be as ap- 
plicable in a school held under the 
trees in an East Indian valley as to 
the school system of London. This 
was no small assignment. Most of the 
official committee members were from 
urban areas. Thus we were forced by 
our consultants to stretch our vision 
of the needs of the world’s children 
and to do some fast learning. It was 
an exciting experience. 

What we came out with is simple 
but fundamental. To have meaning 
for the 74 nations of WHO it could 
not be otherwise. And for many parts 
of the United States where no guide 
lines are established to help the teach- 
er see his role in promoting and pro- 
tecting the health of school children, 
the report will be as applicable as for 
teachers who work with children thou- 
sands of miles away from us. 

The text of the report is not yet 
available as it has not at this writing 
been accepted by the Executive Board 
or the World Health Assembly. In 
brief, however, it emphasizes first of 
all the reasons why a community 
should give special consideration to 
the school-age group. Next follows, in 
almost outline form, the many services 
that will help a child to grow health- 
fully. 


Thruout this major portion of the 
report there are three emphases: 


{1} A planned school health program is 
possible and workable when there is only a 
teacher to shoulder the many responsibilities. 
Naturally, the services are more limited than 
when physicians, nurses, and other specialists 
are available to help him, the children, and 
their parents. What these specialists can add 
to the program and how their work is re- 
lated to the work of the teachers are under- 
scored, 

[2] There was emphasis on “planning to- 
gether” to make the best use of whatever 
facilities and personnel are available in any 
community. This concept led us into lengthy 
discussions of the relation of the school health 
program to the overall health program for 
the community. Where should the priorities 
be? Can parents be reached thru the school 
which, in some communities, is the only 
group experience in the community? How 
far can the health of children be improved 
beyond the level of health of the commu- 
nity? 

[3] The major thesis which is repeated 
thruout the report is that education in health 
of the child and his parents is paramount. 
What areas of health shall be given first 
place in teaching; how shall we teach; who 
will teach; what opportunities exist for all 
staff to teach; these questions plagued us at 
every turn. We recognized that studies in 
cultural anthropology and social psychology 
have posed questions for us which as yet we 
have not answered in education. We have 
tried to teach health in every quarter of the 
globe but the efforts have been rewarded by 
more failures than successes. Is this because 
we have sought to impose our health values 
on many children and adults whose values 
are different from those of the would-be 
teachers? Repeatedly we asked ourselves how 
have we done our teaching in the classroom, 
the clinic and community? How effective 
has it been in changing the living habits of 
people? In the “how” of teaching, we ac- 
knowledge that much research is needed if 
we are to improve health teaching the world 
over. 


Training and Administration 


No discussion of school health 
would be complete without a section 
stressing the significance of improving 
the training of professional workers to 
participate in the school health pro- 
gram. Interesting to some of us was 
the stress that was placed on recruiting 
and training technical and subprofes- 
sional helpers to do specific tasks. 
Many countries believe that unless 
they start “where they are” that noth- 
ing will be accomplished for children 
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if they must await fully trained staffs 
to do the work 

No one of us sitting around the 
table had had identical experience in 
the administrative aspects of the school 
health program. Some conducted their 
programs within the framework of the 
school system; others as part of the 
public health department; others in a 


department separate from both school 
and health departments. We were 
all agreed, however, that the criterion 
for the soundness of administrative 
policy was not found in the particular 
authority administering the program 
but in the health of the children, the 
scope and vision of the program, and 
the professional growth of the staff. 


We in the United States have much 
to learn from our world neighbors. It 
is to be hoped that WHO will con- 
tinue to foster opportunities thru 
which the pooling of ideas and experi- 
ences will bring us greater vision than 
is possible when we are aware only of 
our own ways of working out our dif- 
ferent problems. 


Editorial 


* 


RICHARD F. HAYES 


Associate Editor, The Journal 


Curce times in 33 years have our 
young men been called and found 
wanting. Wanting in wholeness of 
body and mind. During World War 
II, 66.5% of the men aged 18-37 passed 
the Selective Service physical examina- 
tions. Now it is estimated that we can 
get only 450,000 men out of 700,000 
18-year-olds. The boys selected will be 
medically sound yet far from physically 
fit. Why? 

You know the answers. First, be- 
cause for more than two decades physi- 
cal education people have been indoc- 
trinated with insidious propaganda 
which belittled strength, skill, comba- 
tive urge, the power to sustain activi- 
ty, welldeveloped bodies, in effect, 
physical fitness. There were other rea- 
sons. The recent NEA study, now 
frequently quoted, presented startling 
data, as the New York Times puts it, 
“which showed the poor jobs schools 
were doing in health and physical edu- 
cation.” {Personnel and Relationships 
in School Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 50¢ NEA.] The first 
three reasons given were inability to 
obtain sufficient revenue, inadequate 
health services, and inadequate public 
relations. Comprehensive health and 
psychiatric services could have saved 
many of those rejected during the last 
wars, but organic soundness is only a 
starting point. 

Much that is unfair has been laid at 
our door. But, if week after week, year 
after year, Jack gets the same activities 
(touch basketball, softball), Jinnie 
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Here We Go Again 


gets it too (volleyball, Lady around the 
Lady and Gent around the Gent, soft- 
ball), and neither ever gets anything 
approximating a complete medical ex- 
amination; they aren't going to talk 
about the program at the dinner table 
and there goes your public relations. 
Surely, schools need more money, but 
teachers have to give a better return on 
the money now being spent. Our most 
potent public relationships are estab- 
lished thru our pupils. 


Health in the Curriculum 


The program needs reexamination 
in terms of the present physical and 
emotional needs of pupils plus adapta- 
tion to individuals. Joyce Rogers, a 
pupil from a Fort Worth high school 
speaking during a discussion period at 
Dallas last year said, “I didn’t know 
what physical education was all about 
until I had to prepare a paper for this 
convention.” Most of our high-school 
pupils would agree with Joyce. 

Lantagne’s analysis of the health in- 
terests of secondary-school students 
shows an amazing range of topics, with 
emphasis on areas often omitted in 
health curricula. Health is first of the 
cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation and last in school curricula. One 
could think of many subjects which 
might be dropped in order to make 
for it. 

New York requires a pupil to take 
a two-year sequence for regents’ credit 
in any foreign language (two units) 
but he only needs a half unit of health 


instruction. Further, health credit 
“might be earned in biology, home 
economics, trade courses in part, social 
studies in part or thru a_ separate 
half unit course.” What a subterfuge! 

Progress? The Round Hill School 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, gave 
180 minutes of physical education a 
week in the year 1825. Today, the 
average in our high schools is 140 
minutes of physical education and 45 
minutes of health instruction a week. 
Our schools provide health service, 
health teaching, and physical educa- 
tion, and none of the three depart- 
ments know what the others are doing. 
We must coordinate, not only the 
work of these special resource people 
but that of all school personnel. 


What Must Be Done 


There is nothing paradoxical about 
educating for democracy and at the 
same time developing a nation of 
physically fit people. Apparently, we 
haven’t convinced administrators and 
taxpayers of the worth of our pro- 
gram. We must promote pupil knowl- 
edge and understanding if we would 
improve the behavioral pattern. If 
our activities are selected as to out- 
comes, skillfully taught, and continu- 
ously diversified, they will be accepted 
with enthusiasm and result in physical 
fitness suited to the inherited consti- 
tution of the individual. Whether in 
peace or war, we should give our 
youngsters something they will cherish 
and take with them thru the years. 
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Ce day is past when communities 
considered their school health program 
completed when the preschool clinic 
was over and obliging local papers car- 
ried a group picture of the children 
who received blue stars! The health 
program is fingering its way into class- 
room activities, recess, the lunch hour, 
and even into school plant planning. 

The job of today’s school designers 
is to augment the coordination of two 
major agencies—school and health—in 
a closely-knit, communitywide health 
program. The functional planning of 
school plants involves practically all of 
the arts and practices of living as well 
as every phase of the educational 
process. 


A School Health Coordinating 


Service 


Several years ago the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public In- 
struction and the State Board of 
Health agreed upon a school-health co- 
ordinating service. This service is 
responsible for promoting, advising, 
assisting, and cooperating with schools 
and health departments in all phases 
of health and physical education in- 
cluding: 


HEALTH CLINIC—CHANTILLY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Charlotte, N. C. 


NEEDED: Hygienic School Facilities 


W. F. CREDLE 


[1] Health instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools with respect to 
personal and community hygiene, com- 
municable disease control, mental 
hygiene, nutrition, family life educa- 
tion, and safety. 

[2] Health services such as screen- 
ing, medical and dental service. 

|3| Healthful school environment. 

[4] Physical education and_recrea- 
tion. 


School Plant Policy 


The school health coordinating serv- 
ice adopted the following policy with 
regard to the school plant: 

' “School hygiene may be roughly 
divided into two main divisions. One 
division has to do with the physical 
environment of the child during his 
school life; the other . . . (with) the 
laws of mental hygiene, as illustrated 
by the proper adjustment . . . of the 
curriculum to the mental powers and 
needs of the children. It is, of course, 
with the first division that schoolhouse 
planning is more directly concerned. 

“In our endeavors to attain the best 
possible physical environment for 
schoolchildren in order to promote 


HEALTH CLINIC 


TEACHERS LOUNGE 


REST ROOM 


WAITING ROOM 


CORRIDOR 


their physical, mental, and aesthetic 
development, we work in the following 
broad areas: 


~ 


] Playgrounds 

Location and construction 
Lighting 

Selection of school desks 
Convenient and sanitary water 

Physical education buildings 
Sanitary toilets 

Ventilation 

Heating 

[10] Maintenance 
[11] Janitorial services.” 
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Naturally these major areas in which 
the educational planner and the archi- 
tect work have many implications. 


Lighting Contributes to Health 


For instance, the school building 
should be aesthetically satisfying. But 
beauty alone is not sufficient; expansi- 
bility, flexibility, and functionalism are 
necessary too. We can never again 
be satisfied to measure schoolhouse 
lighting in terms of foot-candles. We 
must apply the elements of visual com- 
fort and efficiency. Differences, bal- 
ances, and contrasts in brightness in- 
volve not only natural and _ artificial 
light sources, but everything that falls 
within the pupil’s vision. Lighting 
factors influence the mental, physical 
and emotional lives of schoolchildren. 

Classrooms should be planned for 
the activities that they are to house. 
Certainly space requirements and 
equipment for the first-graders and 
twelfth-graders are not the same. 
Sanitary Facilities 

The general facilities of a school 
plant—space for administration, the 
library, the auditorium and stage, in- 
door physical and health education 
facilities, and food service facilities— 
are directly related to school health. 
In these departments, the administra- 
tor and his co-workers can stress habits 
of good health to all students. 

Health education integrated into 
the entire school program is impor- 
tant. But health measures must also 
be localized to specific periods in the 
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HEALTH UNIT—MYERS PARK HIGH SCHOOL—Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


school day and to definite areas in the 
school plant. The teacher, the phy- 
sician, and the nurse must acquaint 
students with ills and defects that may 
possibly beset them and teach them 
how to avoid physical or mental im- 
pairments. 


Rules for Health Units 


The health unit, where examina- 
tions are held, and where minor ail- 
ments are treated, should be near or 
connected to the administrative suite, 
depending upon the size of the school. 
Periodic visits to the health depart- 
ment by all students should be a part 
of the school routine so that the frail 
will not feel selfconscious when they 
make their more frequent visits. Diag- 
noses and curative treatments should 
always be conducted in privacy. 

North Carolina is carrying out the 
idea that it is the school’s function to 
make and keep children—and the 
people in the community—strong and 
healthy. 

Spacious Sites 

Offensive weapons in_ projecting 
such a health program are larger 
school sites, school-community physi- 
cal education buildings, hygienic 
facilities, and lunches. 

One of the most gratifying expe- 
riences in the administration of North 
Carolina’s $50 million state-aid pro- 
gram has been the general willingness 
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of school officials to acquire larger 
school sites. One seldom hears of 
eminent domain sites as large as 10 
acres. There is much evidence that 
the 1951 North Carolina General As- 
sembly will raise the limit of land 
that may be condemned to 25 acres 
where the size of the school justifies 
the need. 


Physical Education Buildings 


Physical education buildings are be- 
coming an integral part of the school 
plant. These facilities are no longer 
just varsity playing courts; they are for 
total community use. Increased em- 
phasis is being given to locker and 
shower rooms. Small lockers or bas- 
kets—sentiment does not seem to have 
crystallized wholly in favor of one or 
the other—are recommended for all 
pupils. 

Multi- and all-purpose rooms are be- 
coming more prevalent in our ele- 
mentary school plants. These rooms, 
which are used for more than one 
activity, must be carefully planned. 
Certainly, the gymtorium, a combina- 
tion auditorium-physical education 
building, can be defended despite its 
shortcomings. If provision is made for 
closing off the kitchen, cafeterias can 
be used for playrooms. 


North Carolina’s mild climate and 
abundance of camp sites with natural 
swimming facilities have kept the in- 
stallation of expensive indoor swim- 
ming pools to a minimum in our 
schools. 


Salud! 


The school administrators and 
health officers in the entire southern 
region are aware of the glaring physi- 
cal deficiencies revealed in thousands 
of our young men during World War 
Il. These officials are making every 
effort to see that there is not such a 
recurrence. Hygienic school plant 
facilities to supplement health and 
physical education programs are being 
provided in ever increasing numbers 
as instruments in this crusade. 

During 1949-50 over eight million 
North Carolina schoolchildren 


pur- 
chased 45 million meals in federally- 
aided lunchrooms. Three million 


separate milk purchases were made. 
The total expenditure in the lunch- 
rooms was in excess of $11 million. 

Good food, a wholesome school en- 
vironment and a sound health and 
physical education program in well 
planned facilities contribute to a physi- 
cally fit, happy generation of young 
Americans. 


—Reprinted with permission of The School Executive, November 1950 issue. W. F. 
CREDLE is Director of Schoolhouse Planning, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 
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a Buck Hill Falls Conference— 


Allied Youth’s National Planning 


Meeting, brought together high- 
school youth from Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, 
Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, and Rhode Island. There were 
20 states and the District of Columbia 
represented. 

This was the most successful Allied 
Youth Conference ever held. In point 
of attendance and general enthusiasm, 
it was by far Allied Youth's best. 
Among the speakers were Daniel A. 
Poling, founder of Allied Youth; J. C. 
Penney, one of America’s outstanding 
merchants; Haven Emerson, profes- 
sor emeritus of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Rev. John C. Van Dyck, of 
New Jersey; William M. Plymat, Des 
Moines insurance executive; Ronald 
Cordes, Dartmouth College, chairman 
of last year’s conference. 


Purpose of Allied Youth 


The young people present repre- 
sented 10,000 youth in the high 
schools across America who are a part 
of Allied Youth Posts. Allied Youth 
in building a fellowship of young peo- 
ple is to aid youth in resisting the pres- 
sures of participating in drinking. 
This is not a movement to build laws. 
It helps young people at the point of 
personal choice. In individual high 
schools, as many as 500 young people 
are working in an Allied Youth Post. 


W. ROY BREG is Executive Secretary 
of Allied Youth. The author has been 
associated with the movement for many 
vears. 
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There are evidences that Allied 
Youth is doing its job well. One post 
president changed his mind about the 
college he is going to because of his 
Allied Youth training. Another boy, 
last year’s graduate, told his father 
that he'd rather go to the Annual 
Planning Conference of Allied Youth 
than take five trips to Europe. 
Another student declined to join a 
\certain fraternity, feeling there was 
too much drinking there. 

These conference delegates have 
gone back to their communities and 
to their high schools to publicize Al- 
lied Youth. One principal, on return- 
ing from the meeting, recommended 
that an administrator from his district 
attend the Allied Youth Conference 
every year. He further suggested the 
Board of Education set aside money 
to bring outstanding Allied Youth 
speakers to all the high schools in the 


community. 


Organization Receives Approval 
The president of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
writes, “I have talked with our repre- 
sentative after the Allied Youth Con- 
ference. She said that she has attended 


Goes Ahead 


W. ROY BREG 


many youth meetings, but never one 
so impressive as this one. I’m hoping 
that our federation may find a way to 
help Allied Youth to function in New 
Jersey. I know that our board mem- 
bers are opposed to young people in 
high schools and colleges drinking.” 

A business man from Birmingham, 
Alabama, writes, “I am still enthused 
over the things I saw at the conference. 
Words cannot express my feelings to- 
ward your organization for the work 
you are doing. It seems to me that 
the next generation will certainly be in 
better position as a result of the edu- 
cation it receives thru Allied Youth. 

“In observing the group, it would 
be hard to say that there was any stu- 
dent present who was not dedicated 
within himself to use all of his energies 
in encouraging his fellow students not 
to drink. I am sorry that everybody 
in America did not have the privilege 
of hearing these students in their one- 
minute talks on ‘What Allied Youth 
Means to Me.’” 

Allied Youth offers to every school 
administrator and to every teacher a 
vital opportunity. The national office 
is located at 1709 M. Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


STOP AND LOOK AT YOUR AAHPER MEMBER CARD— 


If your dues are not paid, fill out this application and mail today. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
See page two for types of membership 


$ 


(Type of membership) 


Add 


City 


State 


Begin membership with month of Jan. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 
—wWrite publisher directly for information 


HEALTH 


Health and Human Relati in G 

A Report of the Conference on Prob- 

lems of Health and Human Relations 

in Germany. New York: The Josiah 

Macy, Jr., Foundation, 565 Park Ave. 

1951. 207 pp. $1.00. 

This report has special interest for all who 
are associated with mental health movements 
thruout the world. It is based on an attempt 
to penetrate the causes underlying the develop- 
ment in Germany of a political society whose 
aggressive attitudes towards its neighbors have 
led its citizens to give ready and unquestion- 
ing obedience to public authorities. 

The Modern Woman's Medical Guide, 
edited by Aaron H. Horland, M.D., 
and Charles S. Steinberg. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 2231 West 110th St. 1951. 391 
pp. $3.59. 

This is a frank and understanding discus- 
sion of women’s medical problems, based on 
teputable medical sources. 

Understanding Group Behovior of Boys 
and Girls, by Ruth Cunningham and 
Associates. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1951. 446 pp. $3.25. 

Since the teacher plays a vital role in build- 
ing group living in the classroom, this book 
will aid im increasing such skills. Ways of 
working with pupils, parents, teachers, resource 


: people, and others to create better group liv- 


ing of boys and girls are reported. Many 
sociograms, charts, and photographs illustrate 
the text. 

New Ways to Better Meetings, by 
Bert and Frances Strauss. New York: 
The pay Press, 18 East 48th St. 
1951. p. $2.95 
This help for both 

leaders and those who are led. It tells how 
to get the members of the group to partici- 
pate; how to reach decisions; how to use the 
valuable tool of role-playing; how the small 
meeting works best; how to involve an 
audience in a large meeting; and, how to get 
the best results from a big conference. These 
methods, which have been tested and en- 
thusiastically adopted by industry, manage- 
ment groups, social workers, labor, and politi- 
cal educational organizations, are 
applicable to any club or volunteer group. 

Toward Better P. | Adjustment, by 
Harold W. Bernard. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 330 West 
42nd St. 1951. 439 pp. $4.00. 

This is a practical and readable approach 
to the application of positive mental hygiene 
in the development of individual efficiency, 
happiness, and fullness in daily living. It 
is addressed to college students and intended 
for those who would like to avoid some of the 
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common errors which interfere with the en- 
joyment of life. Emphasis is placed on the 
application of principles of psychology which 
have a particular bearing on mental health. 
Questions following cach chapter permit the 
student to gauge his understanding of the 
material. Short annotated bibliographies 
direct attention to further reading. 

Functional Anatomy of the Limbs and 
Back, by W. Henry Hollinshead. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Washington Sq, 1951: 338 pp. 

The book is intended for the beginning 
non-medical student of muscular movement. 
The first and last sections of the book present 
in very brief form a certain amount of gen- 
eral information which he might be expected 
to acquire. The three intervening sections, 
dealing specifically with the limbs and back, 
are designed not only for the beginning stu- 
dent but also for the ready reference or re- 
view of more advanced students or of medical 
graduates especially interested in this field. 

Conservation Educati in Ameri 
Schools. ‘Twenty-Ninth Yearbook. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington, D. C.: 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W. 1951. 526 pp. 
$4.00. 

This yearbook on conservation education 
pertains to the wider use of natural resources, 
conservation being interpreted as the kind of 
resource use which results in the greatest 
good for the largest number of people for 
the longest time. It is an administrative 
guide which defines a broad area of school 
responsibility and indicates what can be done. 
Challenges, guides, practices, materials, and 
facilities are outlined in ways which should 
be helpful to school administrators in ex- 
panding and improving school programs of 
conservation education. 

The Way fo Henry C. 
Link. Garden Cay, Doubleday 
and Co., Inc. 224 
This book reveals basic methods for 

achieving a vital sense of personal security. 
Young people will find in it a helpful real- 
ism. It offers a rich source for counseling 
to parents, teachers, and clergy. 

let's Face It. Metropolitan School 
Study Council, New York. 1951. 

A practical helpful bulletin developed for 
the purpose of combating fears of the atomic 
age. 

Good Schools Don't Just Happen—Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 228 
S. Wabash Ave. 100. 

How To Decorate Classrooms in the Harmon 
Technic. Chicago: National Chemical and 
Manufacturing Co. 3617 South May St. 25. 

Civil Def Suppl t to the American 
Red Cross First Aid Textbook. American Na- 


tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 1951 

"Twentieth Anniversary Review of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation. 1950. 565 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Education for Responsible Parenthood. Health 


Publications Institute, Inc., 216 North Daw- 
son Street, Raleigh, N. C. 80 pp. illus. 75¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Spotlight the Children in Physical Edu- 
cation, by the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools. Detroit: Board of Educa- 
tion. 1951. 40 pp. 

This bulletin is the result of the coopera- 
tive thinking of teachers, principals, and 
health and physical education supervisors, 
representing the elementary, intermediate, and 
high schools. The bulletin is divided into 
four parts covering early childhood, middle 
childhood, early adolescence, and adolescence. 
It outlines what the teacher may expect to 
see of physical growth patterns under the 
caption of “How They Look” (physically), 
what this means in terms of the physical 
needs under the heading of “What It 
Means,” and the types of activity suitable 
under the title of “What To Do.” 

More Fun in the Water, by Fidola J. 
Bourgaize. New York: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1951. 118 pp. 
$2.00. 

This book is designed for counsellors, lead- 
ers, waterfront directors, teachers, and parents. 
In it are more than 400 games, stunts, con- 
tests, pageants, and party ideas—one for every 
age and type of swimmer. 

The Barnes All-Star Library, by Tom 
Meany. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 1951. 25 pp. soc. 
Here is a new series of sports biographies on 

Joe DiMaggio, Ralph Kiner, Ted Williams, 
and Stan Musial that will appeal to every 
sports fan. Other biographies are now in 
preparation. Factually written in lively style, 
the real story of each star is fully presented. 
Each book has many pages of action photo- 
graphs of the high spots in the players’ 
careers plus their complete official records, 
Watch for the new ones as they are released. 


' 


by 
Ethan Allen, designed and illustrated 
by Tyler Micoleau. New York. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 1951. 
96 pp. $1.5 
This book is the first of a new series pub- 

lished especially for the beginner and _in- 

experienced coach. The author and _ illus- 
trator tell how to play baseball by showing 
how, with illustrations and coaching advice 
going hand in hand. ‘The basic fundamentals 
of batting, base-running, infield-playing, out- 
field-playing, pitching, and catching are care- 
fully presented step by step. Test questions 
at the end of the book enable readers to check 
their knowledge. 
Skill in Games, by Helen L. Bryans 

and Roberta Charlesworth. ‘Toronto: 

J. M. Dent and Sons, 224 Bloor St., 

West. 1950. 236 pp. $4.50. 

This is the first all-inclusive book of its 
kind written by Canadians. Compiled by 
the authors from years of experience in teach- 
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ing girls and other teachers the fundamentals 
of volleyball, basketball, badminton, softball, 
low organization games and field athletics, it 
will be found invaluable by recreation leaders, 
teachers, and coaches. The form in which 
the material is presented and the methods 
described are designed to encourage the play- 
ing of the game as skillfully as possible and 
with as much enjoyment as possible. 

Theory and Fundamentals of the Split 
“T" Offense (sound filmstrip), by 
Charles “Bud” Wilkinson. Norman, 
Okla.: W. R. Fulton, 941 Chautauqua. 
1951. (48 frames with two 12-inch 
33-1/3 p.m. records). $25.00. 

(‘his sound filmstrip, by the means of dia- 
grams and pictures, graphically presents the 
theory and fundamentals of the split “T” 
offense as it is used by the University of 
Oklahoma. It is personally narrated by “Bud’’ 
Wilkinson on transcription records. It illus- 
trates and explains in detail how and why 
the “‘split” works; gives a detailed explanation 
of the stances, blocking, and ball handling; 
and shows the split formations for five, six, 
and seven man lines. 

Report of the National Conference on 
Physical Education in El tary Schools. 
Chicago: Athletic Institute, 209 S. 
State St. 1951. 56 pp. soc. 

This report developed by 25 physical edu- 
cators and 25 administrators and classroom 
teachers is a comprehensive publication con- 
taining information pertaining to the follow- 
ing: the child, content of program, school 


and community working together, the teacher, 
and evaluation. 

The section on the child includes. state- 
ments on “who they are,” “what they are 
like,” “how they can be helped to grow,” and 
on the nature of their activity needs. 

The section on program includes guiding 
principles to help persons responsible for 
activity programs, medical safeguards, safety 
precautions, special precautions in competitive 
sports, and characteristics, needs, and sug- 
gested activities for children at various age 
levels. (Also available from AAHPER). 

Hires Square Dance Book. Philadel- 
phia: The Charles E. Hires Company, 
206 South 24th St. 1950. 15 pp. 10c. 

This is a complete handbook helpfully in- 
structive for those teaching or learning square 
dancing. It may be secured from the Hires 
Company at 5¢ each in lots of ten or more. 
[ Syllabus of Physical Education. \Vake 

Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
1940. 122 pp. 

The syllabus presents essential information 
concerning staff members, facilities, benefits, 
and opportunities in the field of physical 
education at Wake Forest. Basic information 
concerning the history, place in program, 
playing terms, and rules and fundamentals of 
physical education activity is included to 
serve as the basic course material for all of 
the required physical education classes. For 


_further information concerning this syllabus, 


write to the Wake Forest Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics. 


Lucas—Elements of 
Human Physiology 


By Miriam Scorr Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of 
Biological Science, Michigan State College 


This is an up to date textbook for 
pre - professional professional 
students. It is based on the author's 
teaching experience and on recom- 
mendations of instructors who have 
The 


edition reflects the ae- 


used the text in their classes. 
new (2nd) 
cepted leaning toward emphasis on 
student interest as the most stimu- 
lating approach to the study. Cells 
and tissues are considered in rela- 


tion to their functional importance. 


New (2nd) Edition. 357 Pages. 


158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75. 


WASQUARE. LEA & FEBIGER 


Quiring— 
The Extremities 


By Daniet P. Quirinc, Ph.D. 


Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleveland 

Clinic Foundation and Associate Professor 

of Biology, Western Reserve University 
and Collaborators 


The objective of this work is to em- 
phasize the major termini of the 
muscles and the chief arteries and 
nerves which are related to them. 
The material will be most helpful 
to students who fail to find diagram- 
matic representations and condensed 
descriptions adequate to describe the 
complex relations involved. Only the 
left extremities are shown. The no- 
menclature is based on modified 
B.N.A. and B.R. terminology. 


117 Pages. 106 Illustrations. $2.75 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


A Basic Program for National Defense, 
by the North American Physical Fit- 
ness Institute, Bulletin XI, Dec. 21, 
1950. Monterey, Calif. 23 pp 
This bulletin outlines certain essential steps 

in the development of courage, stamina, and 
morale to cope effectually with either sudden 
disaster or protracted drains upon the national 
economy. Some of the major points covered 
in this bulletin are: the values and significance 
of muscular strength, institute programs, how 
to introduce the program, cost and conse- 
quences, selected references, and_ historical 
addenda. 

National YMCA Lifesaving and Water 
Safety Student Handbook. New York: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1951 
47 

Issued as a companion piece to the Instruc- 
tor’s Manual, this new 48-page student book- 
jet is planned to reinforce class instruction. 
It is illustrated with 51 cuts that interpret 
and explain techniques. ‘This lifesaving pro- 
gram serves as the preparation of life guards 
for public pools, beaches, and recreation de- 
partments. Fundamental skills in lifesaving 
are presented in pictures with a minimum of 
text. The student's tear-out written examina- 
tion is a part of the manual to assist in 
administration. 


RECREATION 

The Keep Busy Book, by Marion Jolli- 
son. New York: Hart Publishing Co., 
114 East 32nd St. 192 pp. 1951. $1.00. 

This book is designed for the age group 
from four to eight. Here are visual games 
played by answering questions which are re- 
lated to pictures. The -book also contains 
cutouts, poems, stories, fascinating play ideas, 
and songs which may be acted out. 

Community School Camping, by Lee 
M. Thurston, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 1951. 39 pp. 

This bulletin is the story of the organization 
and development of the school camping pro- 
gram in Michigan. Some of the topics dealt 
with in this bulletin are: community school 
camping, organization, some impressions of 
the community school camping program, 
camping facilities, and teacher education for 
school camping. For further information, 
write to Mr. Thurston. 

Campfire and Council Ring Programs, 
by Allan A. Macfarlan. New York: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1951. 
155 pp. $2.50. 

In this book are complete directions on set- 
ting up camp and council fire programs; more 
than 35 campfire games, stunts, skits and 
quizzes; and instructions on sites, lighting 
magic fires, costumes, regalia, and equipment. 
Also included are over 40 council ring chal- 
lenges, coups, and challenge-pageants and 
complete Red Indian play pageants, cere- 
monies, and magic demonstrations. This is 
an authentic and useful guide for all camp 
leaders. 


New NSWA Guides 
Available July 1, 1951 


Recreational Games and Volley Ball 
Acauatics, Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
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developed at different levels of ability. There | 
were found to be differences in the character | 
of the learning at the different levels. 


Research DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Abstracts 


December 1950 Research Quarterly 
—Hyman Krakower 


SLATER-HAMMEL, A. T. and R. L. 

STUMPNER, “Batting Reaction Time.” 

The study represents an attempt to measure 
batting reaction-time under two experimental 
conditions. One, starting reaction-time, in- 
volved a measure of the speed with which a 
subject could start a bat moving upon the 
presentation of a visual stimulus; and second, 
movement reaction-time involved a measure of 
the speed with which a subject could change 
the direction of a moving bat upon the 
presentation of a visual stimulus. The mean 
starting reaction-time for 25 physical educa- 
tion majors was approximately 0.21 second 
and the mean movement reaction-time was 
0.27 second. These times are not presented 
as being wholly representative of batting re- 
action-time. 

Groves, H., “A Theoretical 

and Practical Use of Dry Heat in the 
' t of D phytosis."’ 

The prevalence of dermatophytosis among 
college students, military forces, and indus- 
trial groups, is well-established. No one 
method of treatment has been devised that 
is totally successful. The possibility of a 
new approach in treatment is the use of 
dry heat ranging between 45-55° C. 

In a limited test of 18 college students, 
comprising a total of 51 experiences, it was 
found that improvement was accomplished in 
82% of the experiences. The dry heat 
proved most effective on those cases listed as 
being in the dormant stage and least effective 
on those in the active stage. 

SrurzeBecker, Russevt L., “Sex Dif- 

f in Anthropometric M and 

Ratios of College Students Aged 18 to 

This study was concerned with the deter- 
mination of specific anthropometric measures 
of male and female college students. From 
the measures thus obtained, certain ratios were 
derived and parameter values of both the 
measures and the ratios were established. The 
chief considerations were: a comparison of 
similarities and differences found to exist 
within the age groups of each sex; and a com- 
parison of similarities and differences between 
male and female students at the same age 
level. 

Marjorie and Dean Sum- 

MERS, “Bowling Norms and Learning 

Curves for College Women." 

The general purpose of this study was to 
develop bowling norms and analyze learning 
curves in bowling for women. Specifically 
there were two questions to be answered: [1] 
Is there a need in regular college classes for 
norms at different levels of ability? and [2] 
Is there a difference in the character of the 
learning at the different levels of ability? 

Bowling scores were collected for 3634 
students from 22 colleges and universities. 
Norms and curves based on these data were 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Hartan, E., “A Study of 
Boxing in Selected Colleges and Uni- 
versities.”” 


This study is limited to a survey of boxing | 
in 58 colleges which sponsor programs of | 


physical education, which are geographically 


located within the boundaries of the southern | 


and southeastern conferences. 

It was found that 29 schools included box- 
ing in one or more phases of the physical 
education program. ‘The greatest percentage 
being in the required curriculum, with de 
creasing numbers in the intramural and the 
intercollegiate programs. Injury risk was the 
most frequently mentioned reason for not in- 
cluding boxing in the institutions surveyed. 

Sicerseru, Peter O. and Cuesrer C. 

HIALISKI, “The | Flexibility of Football 

Players." 

The specific purposes of this study were to 
compare the flexibility of 21 joints or areas 
of football players with that of normal col- 
lege students; and to compare the flexibility 
of linemen and backfield men in the same 
joints and areas; and to determine whether 
there is a difference in the fiexibility of com- 
parable right and left joints of the body. The 
subjects consisted of 100 football players and 
56 college students who were members of an 
elective service course. A study of the data 
indicated that the service course students 
were more flexible in a greater number of 
body joints and areas than are college foot- 
ball players. 

Crarke, H. Harrison, “Improvement 

of Objective Strength Tests of Muscle 

Groups by Cable-Tension Methods.” 

This is a follow-up of an excellent initial 
research previously reported in the May 1948 
issue of the Research Quarterly. Changes 
were made in the techniques originally pro- 
posed in order to improve the tests as meas- 
ures of the strength applied by muscles in 
activating various joint movements. 

HunsIcKER, PAuL, “A Survey of Labora- 

tory Facilities in College Physical Edu- 

cation Departments."’ 

Questionnaires were received from 125 
colleges and universities in the United States 
indicating the status of laboratory facilities in 
the physical education departments of these 
schools. This is a report of the present 
facilities, personnel, and budget. 

Sits, Frank D., “A Factor Analysis of 

Somatotypes and of Their Relationship 

to Achievement in Motor Skills."’ 

The purposes of this study were to analyze 
the relationships of body components to the 
performance of motor skills; to analyze the 
relationship of the components endomorphy, 
mesomorphy, and ectomorphy to one another; 
and to analyze the relationships of these 
three components to a selected list of 22 an- 
thropometric indices. 

Among the findings it is indicated that the 
motor ability tests had positive loadings on 
mesomorphy and omomorphy; however, they 
were significant in respect to endomorphy only 
as indicated by negative loadings. The 
strength factor had no significant loadings in 
respect to the body components. 
factor was identified by motor ability tests 
and somatotype loadings were not significant. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


The speed | 


DELTA PSI KAPPA 
Announces ita 


Graduate Research 


Fellowship 


An award of $250.00 to a 
woman doing an outstand- 
ing piece of research in the 
field of health, physical edu- 


cation and recreation. 
For details write 
Miss Beulah A. Harriss 
National President 


Box 5206, T. C. Station 
Denton, Texas 
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Placement Study 


Undergraduate majors in health, physi- 


cal education, and recreation in selected 


teacher-education institutions for 1949 


Cus study is in essence, the report 
of the Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee of the AAHPER for the year 1949- 
50. A follow-up study on placement 
for the academic year ending in 1950 
is presently in progress and was re- 
ported at the National Convention in 
Detroit. 

Thois report was made possible 
only thru the wholehearted and effec- 
tive cooperation of all the members 
of the Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee. Acknowledgement is also made 
of the valuable services rendered by 
Bruce Bennett of the Department of 
Physical Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in connection with the treat- 
ment of the data contained in the re- 
port. 

The data contained in the two 
studies of placement for the academic 
years ending in 1949-50 should indi- 
cate important trends in the profession 
for two so-called normal years. Un- 
doubtedly, placement for 1951 and 
thereafter will be greatly influenced by 
developments on international diplo- 
matic and military fronts. A clearer 
indication of the impact of the world 
conditions on placement will be re- 
vealed before the end of the current 
academic year. 

The purpose of this study is to note 


FIGURE | 
Year Midwest Central Eastern So-West Southern 


MW MW MW MW MW 
1948 484 185 249 56 
1949 681 200 299 63 
1950" 788 178 407 92 
1951* 618 224 331 91 


350 46 175 163 128 139 
486 66 199 155 240 165 
515 42 284 177 312 172 


* Estimated by respondents. 


462 72 380 216 244 155 109 68 2144 826 2970 


national placement trends in health, 
physical education, and recreation; to 
provide information to teacher-edu- 
cation institutions which may be of 
value with respect to problems of ad- 
mission, orientatiou, student counsel- 
ing, curriculum revision, standards and 
requirements, and placement. A ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and distributed 
thru the Committee district represen- 
tatives. Replies were returned thru 
the district representatives to the com- 
- mittee chairman for tabulation, inter- 
pretation, and preparation of this 
report. 
Findings 

General Returns were received 
from 71 institutions. The geographical 
spread was excellent. All six districts 
are represented. Counting separate 
questionnaires from men’s and women’s 
departments, 114 replies were received; 
58 from men’s departments and 56 from 
women’s departments. Large and small 
institutions are well-represented in the 
survey. 

2} Number of Graduates in health, 
physical education, and recreation. See 
Figure I. 

a] Adding data from three other 
institutions which did not dis- 
tinguish between men and women 
graduates, revised grand _ totals 
would be: 


Grand 
No-West Totals Total 


FIGURE II 


Mw M W 


1948—2208 
1949-2943 


1950—3414 

1951—3226 
[b] 1950 is expected to be the 
peak year in number of graduates, 
with a decline beginning in 1951. 
{c] All districts are graduating 
more men than women. The dis- 
parity is greatest in the Midwest, 
Central, and Eastern District In- 
stitutions. 
{[d] Southwest and Southern Dis- 
trict institutions are graduating 
proportionately more women than 
other districts. 

[3] Number of Graduates placed in 
full-time employment in health, physical 
education, recreation and Allied fields. 
See Figure II. 

[a] Adding data from three insti- 
tutions which did not distinguish 
between men and women grad- 


uates, revised combined _ totals 
would be: 
Colleges—174 
Secondary schools—1 349 
Elementary schools—z51 
Recreation—$ 5 
Allied—S82 
Health education—14 
Veterans administration—11 
Clubs—6 
Others—42 
Total number placed in 


health, physical education, recrea- 
tion and allied fields: men, 1383; 
Women, 582; Total, 2084. 

Number continuing full- 
time advanced study: Men, 290; 
Women, 64; Total, 361. 

(d| Number unplaced: Men, 270; 
Women, 54; Total, 324. Adding 
data from three schools not distin- 
guishing between men and 
women graduates, the total un- 
placed is 474. Approximately 25 
took positions not related to physi- 
cal education. 

fe] One Eastern District school 
graduated 193 majors and placed 
only 53 leaving 140 unplaced. 
[f] Attention is invited to the 
number of full-time placements in 
health and recreation. The ratio 


Second. Elem. Recrea- Allied Vet. 
District Colleges Schools Schools tion (YM-YW) Admin. Clubs Health Others 


MW Mw MW M WM WM W MW MW 


38 1443 627 2070 


Midwest 
74 30 1979 679 2658 Central 2 3 195 
112 67 2418 728 3146 Eastern 3615 174 


So-West 2011 141 
Southern 18 21 127 
No-West 72 


32 9 287111 8747 183 113 60 v1 10 


30 
36 1510 40 30 10 
47 17 5 176 302 20 21 23 no 
6227 22 #00 oo W7 
57 2611 75 WSs 690 oo 21 43 
23: «10 *1 48 10 20 


109 63 916 358 177 81 5525 5915 110 42 54 


Combined 172 1274 258 80 


74 W 6 9 4 
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is six to one in favor of recreation. 
These data, of course, do not re- 
veal the many positions in which 
health teaching is a_ part-time 


study. 
[4] Salaries for 1949 Graduates: 

Highest Lowest Average 

Salary Salary Salary 
District Mw Mw M w 
Midwest 12,000* 3,200 2,200 2,100 2,815 2,548 
Central 4,800 2,900 2,000 1,800 2,924 2,450 
Eastern 5,600 3,000 2,000 2,000 2,425 2,375 
So.-West 3,800 4,032 2,400 2,400 2,847 2,733 
Southern 4,200 4,200 2,000 1,520 2,694 2,219 
No.-West 4,500 3,800 2,400 2 3,015 2,846 


* Professional Football. 


[a] In the majority of cases, men’s 
beginning salaries are slightly 
higher than women’s. The great- 
est difference between men’s and 
women’s average starting salary 
was found in the Central District. 
The next greatest difference is 
found in the Southern District. 
The overall salary picture indi- 
cates that women’s salaries com- 
pare favorably with men’s salaries. 
[5] Types of Requests for 1949 
Graduates: 
[a] Coaching requests in order of 
rank: 
Men— 
1. Football 
. Basketball 
. Track and baseball (tied ) 
. Wrestling 
5. Swimming 
Women— 

1. Basketball 
2. Baseball, 
(tied ) 

Teaching 1 for health, 
physical eduvaticii: and recreation 

in order of rank: 
Men— 
1. Physical education 
. Recreation 
. Health 
gmen— 
. Physical education 
. Recreation 
. Health 
[c] Teaching requests for aca- 
demic subjects in order of rank: 
Men— 
1. Social Science 
2. Mathematics and general science 
(tied ) 
3. Biological Science 
4. History 
Women— 
1. English 
2. Social Science 
3. History, home economics (tied ) 
4. Biological science 
[6] Rank Order of Requests for 
Teaching Combinations: 
Men— 
1. Coaching and physical education 


volleyball 


ww 


W 


wane 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


2. Coaching and academic subjects 
3. Physical education and academic 
subjects 
4. Physical education only 
5. Coaching only 
Women— 
1. Physical education 
2. Physical education and academic 
subjects 
3. Coaching and physical education 
and coaching and academic sub 
' ject (tied for third ) 
4. Recreation 


[7] Opportunities for placing more 
sports letter winner majors in health and 
physical education: 

Men— 

Yes, 17; No, 17; Don’t Know, 16. 
Women— 

Yes, 10; No, 8; Don’t Know, 5. 


{8} Placemeftt outlook for majors in 
health, physical education, and recreation 
for 1950-51 as compared with 1949: 

Men— 
Better, 6; Same, 11; Poorer, 29; 
Don’t Know, 4. 
Women— 
Better, 10; Same, 27; Poorer, 4; 
Don’t Know, 3. 


Thanks go to Arthur Daniels and the 
AAHPER Vocational Guid Com- 
mittee for this placement study. The 
following members are serving on the 
1950-51 committee: Theresa Ander- 
son, Jane Duffalo, Carol Hooper, E. O. 
Hoppe, Margaret McCall, Nelson 
Walke, and Mr. Daniels, chairman. 


{9} Comments by respondents . on 
placement for 1950 and 1951: 


Men—Placement will be more diffi- 
cult in the secondary schools. Compe- 
tition for positions will be like that 
experienced during the depression 
years. There is a growing tendency 
for graduates from competing schools 
to underbid salaries. Superin- 
tendents are demanding difficult 
coaching combinations. Teacher edu- 
cation institutions should _ prepare 
more men for junior high and ele- 
mentary positions. (Job requests and 
actual placement do not support this 
point.) The see placement 
trouble for 1950 and 1951. Strong 
minors in physical education and 
health combined with academic 
majors should be placed easily. Coach- 
ing and physical education with a good 
academic minor (e.g., math) can be 
placed more easily than a_ straight 
physical education and health com- 
bination. ‘The men will settle for 
50% placement in 1950. 

Women—The women do not antici- 
pate any placement trouble for the 


next two years. There is a need for 
more trained women. Marriage re- 
moves 50-75%, of candidates before 
graduation. In Illinois, the demand 
for women physical education teach- 
ers is only exceeded by calls for gen- 
eral elementary teachers. Comments 
overwhelmingly indicate the demand 
for women teachers of physical edu- 
cation is greater than the supply in 
all districts. 


{10} Suggestions by respondents. A 
vast majority requested that the commit- 
tee publish the information resulting 
from the placement survey. They 
wanted some indication of how place- 
ment bureaus can determine the need for 
graduates. They ‘suggested biennial 
studies of this type, with the information 
resulting therefrom made available to 
teacher-education institutions. Thev ex- 
pressed a need for a digest of types of 
positions in the field, indicating duties, 
salaries, extent of teacher demand. Such 
a manual is now available from Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 
45th Street, New York 19. It is en- 
titled, Opportunities in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The author 
is J. B. Nash. 

In order to increase openings in the 
ficld, some respondents suggested that 
articles be prepared for professional 
journals, showing: the need for health, 
physical education and recreation in 
modern life; the importance of leader- 
ship for such programs, and the impor- 
tance of selection of personnel adequately 
trained for this work. Finally, many 
wanted to know how to increase the en- 
rolment of undergraduate women majors. 


Recommendations 


j1] Continue this type of survey on 
biennial basis and publish the findings 
for the guidance of teacher education 
institutions. 

[2] That the Vocational Guidance 
Committee follow carefully and inter- 
pret for the profession, the findings of 
the Annual Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Study made by the National 
Commission on Education, National 
Education Association. 

{3| Establish working relationships 
with the National Committee, Future 
Teachers of America. With the di- 
minishing need for men teachers and 
the shortage of women candidates for 
teaching positions, it may be possible 
to improve the quality of candidates 
for degrees in our field. The Future 
Teachers of America has indicated a 
willingness to work with the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee. 
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Our profession is “in dutch” with 
the medical profession in most com- 
munities because of the many miscon- 
ceptions of our field held by the phy- 
sicians and the blissful ignorance of 
our people concerning the delicate 
situation which exists between the two 
professions. Many doctors believe 
coaches are only interested in winning 
games while they totally disregard the 
health and well-being of their charges. 
Likewise, physical educators are often 
in ill-repute because the medical pro- 
fession usually regards them as poorly 
informed regarding health and un- 
aware of the harm they can and may 
do to the students in their programs. 


Why We Are Blamed 


How do the members of the medical 
profession secure their impressions of 
our members and their work? First 
of all, most of them obtain their im- 
pressions primarily from the large 
number of “anemic” students who are 
constantly seeking medical excuses 
from physical education. Often the 
complaint is that, “I catch cold—in 
the showers, in swimming, after exer- 
cise, ete.” These and many other 
complaints, many of which are unjusti- 
fied, give the physician a most un- 
favorable impression. 

The athletic injuries, especially old 
ones, which he has to treat, give the 
physician a bad impression. <A_ foot- 
ball plaver comes to him with a 
sprained ankle, the doctor treats it and 
advises two or three weeks of rest only 
to find that the youngster competes in 
Saturday's game. The doctor is not 
only displeased because the player has 
disobeyed his orders, but is disgusted 
with the coach for playing the boy. 
Then, when examining many middle- 
aged persons, he finds that their ail- 
ments date back to old football or 
hockey injuries and he questions the 
value of athletics. 


WHY WE ARE in 
with THE MEDICAL 


DON CASH SEATON 


Very few physicians approve of com- 
petitive athletics for adolescent boys 
and girls. Dr. Lowman,' famous Los 
"Angleles orthopedist, questioning 403 
fellow orthopedists regarding their 
opinion of pupils below the tenth 
grade competing in interschool ath- 
letics, found that 85°% disapproved. 

Since the majority of communities 
carry on interschool competition on 


‘the junior high-school level and allow 


high-school freshmen (ninth graders ) 
to compete, it is little wonder that the 
medical profession blames us for these 
situations. Very few physicians or 
laymen make any distinction between 
the physical education program and 
athletics or the physical educator and 
the coach. Therefore, we, the physi- 
cal educators, get the blame. 

Many times in the past coaches have 
sought the services of physicians for 
their injured athletes on a gratis basis. 
Such a policy usually causes a great 
deal of friction. The other physicians 
(not selected) condemn the team 
physician for giving his services and 
accuse him of trying to increase his 
practice by this illicit means. — Still 
worse, many coaches have sought the 
free services of an osteopath or a chiro- 
practor. This is like flouting a red 
flag to the M.D.’s and they usually 
resent this practice most heartily. 

The fact that coaches and physical 
educators give medical treatment to 
athletes and other students upsets the 
physicians of the community. They, 
of course, do not object to first aid, 
but it is usually well-known that con- 
tinued treatment beyond the realm 
of first aid is practiced in many schools. 
During the course of a year, a phy- 


PROFESSION 


sician may receive as patients several 
of the coaches’ mistakes. Often these 
cases have been mistreated and allowed 
to go so far that the doctor has a diffi- 
cult time saving the case. 

The medical profession has another 
rather valid complaint about our peo- 
ple; that is, we do not practice what 
we preach in regard to health and hy- 
giene. We preach sanitation but 
allow all basketball players to wipe on 
the “family towel” which has been 
thrown on the floor to them, or we re- 
quire students to promenade on cold 
damp lockerroom floors that are alive 
with the various foot fungi. 

Even more damaging to our repu- 
tations is the misinformation dissemi- 
nated in some of our so-called health 
classes. Many of our physical educa- 
tion instructors and coaches are not 
qualified to teach health education but 
accept the responsibility and _ rely 
upon a general knowledge or teaching 
ability to carry them thru. School 
administrators and state school officials 
must accept most of the responsibility 
for this situation but physicians are 
not cognizant of whose fault it is— 
they blame the physical education 
profession. 


Cooperation 


One of the best methods of seeking 
the cooperation of the medical people 
is to work thru the city, county, and 
state medical association. Let's recog- 
nize the mistakes we are making, work 
more closely with the medical profes- 
sion, and try to gain its respect. 


1 Lowman, C. L. “The Vulnerable Age,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, Nov., 1947, 
page 635. 


DON CASH SEATON is head of the Department of Physical Education at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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AAHPER 


NEWS DIGEST 


tk Late Professional Information 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FELLOWS 


The following persons were elected 
Active Fellows of the American Academy 
of Physical Education at its annual meet- 
ing in Detroit, April 13th, 1951: 

George B. Affleck, professor of hygiene and 
anthropometry, International YMCA College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Karl W. Bookwalter, professor of physical 
education, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

H. Harrison Clarke, director of graduate 
studies and professor of physical education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Elwood C. Davis, professor of Education 
and physical education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Franklin Henry, associate professor in 
physical education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

William Meredith, professor and head of 
Department of physical education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bernice Moss, associate professor of health 
education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Associate Fellows 


Sally Lucas Jean, consultant in health edu- 
cation, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

W. W. Bauer, director, Bureau of Health 
Education and editor, Today’s Health, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 


Corresponding Fellow 


A. D. Munrow, director of physical edu- 
cation, University of Birmingham, Birming- 
ham, England. 


ACADEMY HONOR AWARDS 


The following Honor Awards were 
made to: 

Colonel Francis M. Greene—For vigorous 
leadership in modernizing the United States 
Military Academy's program in physical edu- 
cation—now acclaimed one of the finest uni- 
versity programs in the country. 

Julian W. Smith—For dynamic leadership in 
pioneering school camping and outdoor edu- 
cation programs in the state of Michigan— 
programs which hold great promise in the 
future education of all American youth. 

Sterling S$. Winans—For outstanding leader- 
ship in organizing and directing the work of 
the California State Recreation Commission 
—a pioneering development which promises 
to serve as a model for other states in the 
union. 

Stephen Epler—In recognition of his creative 
work in originating and developing the game 
of six-man football which has materially en- 
riched the physical education and sports pro- 
grams of so many small-town schools. 
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Kern County R tion C For its 
unique approach and success in securing the 
active cooperation of the many varied groups 
and agencies in 27 communities—in extend- 
ing the use of existing facilities and creating 
new ones, in extending participation in old 
programs and developing new ones, and thus 
greatly enriching the recreational and cul- 
tural life of the people it serves. 

HEALTH EDUCATION POSITION 


The Exchange Placement Service 
wishes to announce a position in the pro- 
fessional training program in health edu- 
cation for a young woman with second- 
ary-school and university experience. A 
masters degree in public health is re- 
quired with work on the doctorate 
preferred. 


* 


NEW AAHPER PIN 


Illustrated is the new 
AAHPER official pin which 
was designed for Association 
use by the L. G. Balfour 
Company of Attleboro, Mass. 

This pin is a metal replica 
of our official seal. 

The national pins are available in red, 
white and blue enamel and can be pur- 
chased as pins, buttons, or charms. 

Special state iati pins are also 
available based on the official design. 

Prices and complete details can be ob- 
tained from the L. G. Balfour Company, 
C. S. & C. Division, Attleboro, Mass. 


* 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF EDYTHE SAYLOR 


Last week the bonds of our professional 
fellowship in Alabama were broken by 
the death of the senior member of the 
faculty group at Alabama College. Al- 
tho restricted by illness in recent months, 
her many years of vigorous and faithful 
service in the work of our local and 
state groups will be recognized by the 
members of our Association here present 
as well as by our co-workers in district 
and national organizations. 

As a teacher, church member, and 
community citizen, she will be missed 
by her associates. In order to make her- 
self a more effective person, she had 
traveled extensively in search of truth, 
beauty, and inspiration for her profes- 
sional use. As a woman of sterling 
character, innate modesty, loyalty, and 


a most generous personality, she will be 
long remembered by many of us. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The passing of Rolland Elwood Bel- 
shaw, on Sun., Feb. 25, 1951, has left 
his colleagues, students and other friends 
with a profound feeling of loss. Pro- 
fessor Belshaw served continuously in the 
School of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, since 1930, with a brief inter- 
ruption during the war years. It was at 
the time of his coming to the university 
that an entire change in curriculum or- 
ganization and departmental policies was 
developed. 

He was a member of several profes- 
sional, social, and honorary organizations 
including the AAHPER, American Asso- 
ciation for University Professors, Asso- 
ciation of College Directors, Kiwanis, 
Phi Epsilon Kappa, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Professor Belshaw graduated from the 
John Day, Oregon High School and was 
to deliver the commencement address 
there this year. He taught in the public 
schools of Oregon for seven years, and 
later at the University of Oregon and 
Columbia College. His undergraduate 
work was taken at the University of Ore- 
gon, and his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California and Columbia 
Teachers College. 


. NEW BOOK AND PAMPHLET SERVICE 


To help health, social and recreation 
workers avoid guesswork and_ incon- 
venience in the selection and purchase 
of printed materials, the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services has inaugurated a new central 
distribution service on books and pam- 
phlets useful in public education, public 
relations and community organization 
programs. 

Under the NPC program, new publi- 
cations from a wide variety of sources 
are screened for their usefulness either 
as reference material for personnel who 
do community organization and public 
education jobs, or as material for dis- 
tribution to the public. Suitable publi- 
cations are listed and described in an- 
nouncements sent periodically to inter- 
ested agencies and individuals. 

The announcements, called NPC 
Recommends are available without 
charge to any health, social, recreation or 
education worker. To get on the mail- 
ing list, send name and address to the 
National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 


MENTAL HEALTH TRUTHS 
“Bringing the few central truths of 


mental health to the attention of every 
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single person in the United States” is the 
“ultimate goal” of the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, recently formed 
thru a merger of three leading voluntary 
health organizations, according to Oren 
Root, president of the new mental 
health body. Mr. Root, prominent New 
York attorney who left his legal practice 
to head the new organization, outlined 
the purposes of the nation’s first national 
mental health headquarters in the latest 
issue of Mental Hygiene, a quarterly pub- 
lication of the National Association for 
Mental Health. 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


Army Recreation needs personnel with 
backgrounds in health, educa- 
tion, and recreation. If you are a physi- 
cal education teacher, you may _ be 
qualified to direct and plan group activi- 
ties that are essential in Service Club 
programming. The majority of clubs 
schedule square and round dances, ath- 
letic tournaments, water and field carni- 
vals, and bike, riding, and golf tours. If 
you have done publicity or promotion, 
radio or television, or directed dramatic 


ON HILLYARD=TO PUT YOUR 


“in the Pink of Condition...” 


conditioning rules . . . for approved 


after the season’s work-cut! 


Let's face it! After the steady grind of the season's physical education program, 
tournaments and social events, your gym ficor is a little the worse for wear. 
But easy Hillyard Care will freshen it up—put it back in championship form 
in short order—ready for new activities. 


Just follow these safe Hillyard re- 
treatment now in use on 15,000 gyms. 


1. CLEAN—svurer SHINE-ALL strips floor of winter dirt, with safe, 
neutral i i 


| ‘action, 


coat. 


Safe Hillyard Core for Y. M. C. A. gym floor, 
Hartt Conn. 


Write Today for Free Hillyard 
~—--Maintaineer Survey and Help!-— 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Dept. 


tenance Card. 


Institution 


Address .. 


H-5 
Please send me FREE copy of Hillyard Gym Main- 


rinsing. 


— Hillyard WOOD PRIMER hardens, fuses wood cells to resist 
2. SEAL water, rot, grease, dirt. Strengthens surface for smooth finish 


oar STAR GYM gives the light beauty you want, plus 
3. FINISH ough slip-resistance you need for fast-action play. 


ae + floor back in shape, use SUPER HiL- 
4. MAINTAIN formula that controls 


. keeps it from grinding in or resettling. 


Get in touch with 
Your 
Hillyard Maintaineer 


1 Bnichi. 


Gym Pp, or 
is a “cinch” if you call the Hillyard 
Maintaineer—let him take over the job. 
He's the trained floor expert who will 
show you the easy Hillyard way to 
get that gym floor bright 
as new .. . His advice 
and help are Free . . . 
and with his supervision, 
you're sure to save costs 
up to 50%. 


On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll 


or choral groups, there is a spot you 
could fill in Service Clubs. 
Qualifications: 

{1| Program and/or Assistant Service Club 
Director:—female, single, age 26-40, college 
graduate with 2 years paid experience in 
adult recreation—GS-s5, salary $3100 yearly 
base pay. 

Recreational Assistant:—female, single, 
age 24-35, college graduate; 1 year recreation 
experience may be substituted for 1 year 
college up to 2 years. Experience in arts and 
crafts, music, dramatics or group recreation 
is desirable— GS-4, salary $2875 yearly base 
pey: 

[3] Manuel Arts and/or Crafts Directors:— 
female, single, age 24-40; graduate of accred- 
ited college with major in arts and crafts; 2 
years paid crafts experience—GS-7, $3825 
yearly base pay. Crafts Consultant——female, 
single, age 24°35, graduate of accredited col- 
lege with major “in arts and crafts, and 1 year 
paid crafts experience—GS-5, $3100. 

[4] Athletic Directors:—male, single _pre- 
ferred, age 26-40, graduate of accredited col- 
lege with major in physical education, and 
with at least two years of paid coaching and 
teaching experience of high school age or 
above. GS-7, $3825, and GS-9, $4600 yearly. 
(At present no vacancies exist ) 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT: 


Germany, Japan, 
Alaska—two years. 


Okinawa, Guam—1 year. 


Overseas Differential and/or Cost of Living: 
Additional 25° pay 


How and where to apply: Civilian Personnel 
Division, Office, Secretary of Army, Old Post 
Office Building, Room 704, W ashington, 
D. C. Attn: Miss MacMillan. 


ITHACA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


A five-day intersession will be held at 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., from June 25 
to 29, before the regular six-week session from 
July 2 to August 11. 

During the intersession, graduate workshop 
courses will be given in football, American 
country and folk dances, audio-visual educa- 
tion, and driver education. The regular sum- 
mer session will include courses in health edu- 


| cation, physical education, community recrea- 


tion, music, music education, radio, and 
speech. 
For further information, address Dr. Wil 


liam M. Grimshaw, 
School. 


Director of the Graduate 


The summer Workshop of the 
National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women will 
be held at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 17-24—Topic “Physical Ed- 
ucation Today-Tomorrow.” Make 
reservations in advance with 
Kathryn Weber, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 
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And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and _ beat 
upon that house; and it fell not; for it 
was founded upon a rock. 


Matthew 7:25 


C ms basic philosophy of building 
upon a rock has been too long over- 
looked by the institutions which send 
their graduates into the field of physi- 


Embryo 


cal education eager to meet the chal- 
lenge of the individual’s “interests, 
needs and capacities” with their newly- 
acquired “knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and appreciations.” 

The physical educator who is just at 
the start of his professional career 
clearly lacks appreciation for the value 
of a firm foundation of principles. The 
rain of criticism, the floods of insecur- 
ity, and the winds of selfish ambition 
which beat upon the bewildered initi- 
ate may make him fall because his 
foundation was not built upon a rock. 
If he is to resist these forces, he must 
be given the foresight to formulate 
principles of physical education which 
will reflect the basic philosophy of the 
profession and form a solid founda- 
tion for converting theory into profes- 
sional practice. 

Here ate several principles which 
he might use as direction-pointers 
along the road to successful accom- 
plishment of the objectives of general 
education, constantly referring in their 
formulation to the significant contri- 
bution of physical education to the 
teaching profession. 

{a| The physical educator who will 

make the most beneficial contributions 

to his chosen profession is the one 

who sets before him a professional goal 

that requires him to live by selfestab- 
lished principles which are morally and 
ethically sound and which are designed 

to further the aim of the profession. 

This principle is based on thé as- 
sumption that the true physical edu- 
cator is concerned with the advance- 
ment of the profession and is prepared 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


The young physical educator may use 


these principles as direction-pointers says 


to devote every effort to that specific 
end. 


[2] Past events have left an indelible 
mark upon the physical education of 
today and therefore the physical edu- 
cator must evaluate the practice of his 
profession in the light of its value, not 
only for the present generation, but 
also for future generations. 


The physical — must be made 
aware of the influence of history on 
the development of society so that 
practicable use may be made of the 
experience of those who have preceded 
him and he may profit from their ex- 


Physical 


periments for the benefit of present 
and future generations. 


[3] Physical education must be con- 
cerned with the education of the whole 
individual and therefore its administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers must be 
cognizant of the influence of econo- 
mic, social, political, and environmental 
factors upon the individual's total de- 
velopment and must be prepared to 
guide the individual in understanding 
these influences. 

Assuming that education is con- 
cerned with the development of the 
whole individual, the physical edu- 
cator must then be prepared to eval- 
uate the effect of the many factors 
which influence that development. He 
must guide the individual to reap the 
fullest benefit from these factors thru 
an awareness of them. 

[4] The objectives of education must 
be considered as the foundation upon 
which to build for the successful reali- 
zation of the objectives of physical 
education and it must be recognized 
that scientific study of the process of 
education itself affects the nature of 
all educational objectives. 


STEWART DAVIDSON 


Being pledged to the affirmation 
that physical education is an integral 
part of the entire educational process, 
then it logically follows that the gen- 
eral objectives of education must be 
embraced, believing them to be con- 
temporaneous with the avowed pur- 
pose of the profession. Thru this 
mutual exchange of objectives, physi- 
cal education will contribute to the 
advancement of learning as a whole, 
helping to shape the statement and 
direction of this master plan for effec- 
tive living which is called education. 

[5] Objectives of physical education 
which are within the bounds of prac- 
tical accomplishment should be set up 
by every physical educator and these 
objectives should serve as guideposts 
to the realization of the general aim 
of physical education, which is in turn 
an objective toward the successful at- 
tainment of the general purpose of 
education. 

This principle is an attempt to show 
the relationship which must exist be- 
tween physical education and the 


Edueator 


broad field of education, if the physi- 
cal educator is to be successful in 
bringing about an alignment of a 
common philosophy, directed toward 
the attainment of a common purpose 
—ultimate development of the indi- 
vidual. 
[6] If the physical educator agrees with 
Jesse Feiring Williams that “physi- 
cal education should afford an oppor- 
tunity for individuals to act in situa- 
tions which are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating and satisfying, and 
socially sound,” then he must direct 
his efforts toward providing a labora- 
tory for experiments in living, func- 
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tionally relating experiences in the in- 
stitution to the ongoing life of the 
community. 


Physical education instructors must 
become more aware of the potential 
contributions to individual develop- 
ment as a result of their unique oppor- 
tunity to provide the individual with 
experiences in a laboratory situation, 
where the emphasis is on “learning by 
doing.” Coupled with this awareness 
should be expertness in manipulation 
of relevant experiences, in order that 
the individual may be faced with those 
problems which are functional to him 
and with which he most needs assist- 
ance. 

The physical educator must fully 
understand the basic principles of 
democratic administration if he is to 
put into effect a philosophy of physi- 
cal education based on the democratic 
procedure of helping children to learn 
by presenting opportunities favorable to 


the learner’s acquiring the desired skills 
or knowledge. 


In order to take full advantage of | 


the unique position of physical educa- 
tion in the learning process of the 
individual, the physical educator must 
be cognizant of the basic tenets of 
democratic administration and must 
conceive an effective method for the 
implementation of these beliefs. 


8] The administration of physical 
education should be democratic in na- 
ture, with all members of the staff 
contributing to the planning of the 
program, carrying out administrative 
functions in the performance of their 
work, and contributing to the success- 
ful accomplishment of avowed educa- 
tional outcomes by their mutual 
understanding and support of the estab- 
lished administrative practices. 


Effective practice of this principle 
can only be brought about when indi- 
vidual staff members are willing to 
sublimate their own personal desires 
and ambitions to the realization of 
group objectives. The successful ad- 
ministrator will insure that members 
of the staff are united in support of 
basic administrative policy, such policy 
having been tempered by the beliefs 
and opinions of the staff during its 
formulation. 


The attainment of educational 
objectives is dependent upon a method 
of educational practice which will 
teach efficient technical learnings, will 
stimulate and make available associated 
learnings, and will make challenging 
those attitudes and appreciations that 


are the core of concomitant learnings. 

Principles designed to form a basis 
of education for effective living must 
be formulated, a practicable method of 
inculcating these principles being con- 
stantly before the educator. 

{10} The methods employed by physi- 

cal educators in the teaching of physi- 

cal education should reflect their 

scientific preparation, thus elevating 

the profession of physical education to 

a position of more general acceptance 

in the educational field, and facilitating 

the quicker realization of its objectives. 

Physical education teachers should 
be aware of their unique position in 
the general field of education, owing 
to the emphasis placed by teacher 


; education institutions on the acquisi- 


tion of scientific knowledge. The 
methods of instruction in the compe- 
tencies of physical education should 
reflect that pedagogy, rather than be- 
come a routine process of skill-training. 
This preparation in science should 
also be utilized in extensive research 
designed to further the contributions 
of the profession in the direction of 
the recognized aims of education. 

{11| The method of teaching em- 
ployed by physical educators should be 
one which takes into account the prin- 
ciple of individual differences, realiz- 
ing that all children cannot be held for 
standard or norm performances, and 
that the goals set should be graded 
according to the level of accomplish- 
ment attained by the individual. 

When determining the desirable 
goals or accomplishments for the indi- 
vidual to attain in a specified period 
of instruction, the physical educator 
must examine all factors bearing di- 
rectly or indirectly upon each indi- 
vidual in terms of his response to the 
situation. 


{12] Physical education should be em- 
phasized as a means whereby native 
vitality may be protected against need- 
less loss, the innate powers of. skill, 
strength, and endurance may be de- 
veloped, and the wholesome interests 
of young people in the out-of-doors 
may be nourished and enlarged. 
Current emphasis on the social 
value of physical education should 
not lead to discarding the significance 
of the “physical” aspect of the term 
“physical education.” The intrinsic 
potential of the individual must be 
encouraged and developed to the full- 


est extent with directed emphasis to- 

ward physical efficiency. 
[13] The physical educator should be 
ever aware that it is in the laboratory 
of play and games that established 
standards are submitted to extreme 
pressure, and guidance should be given 
to the individual, to aid him in accept- 
ing these standards, to teach him to ad- 
just to others and to compete, whether 
he wins or faces failure. 


Thru sympathetic understanding of 
the pressures involved in play expe- 
riences, guidance can be given in the 
development of a social attitude which 
recognizes the rights of individuals and 
which permits a balanced adjustment 
to life. 

{14| Physical education must provide 
the opportunity for youth to gain skill 
in the practice’ of those motor activities 
natural to man, recognizing the in- 
fluence of nurture upon the basic pat- 
terns, so that the individual may gain 
satisfaction and enjoyment from his 
activities. 

Satisfaction and enjoyment thru 
participation in physical activity are 
major goals set by participants in a 
physical education program, and are 
the responsibility of the physical edu- 
cator. To assure the attainment of 
these objectives, emphasis must be 
placed on the acquisition of skill in 
primary activities natural to man. 


{15) If physical education is to advance 
at a pace commensurate with its pos- 
sibilities, then physical educators must 
develop a more articulate expression of 
professional principles and _ beliefs, al- 
ways endeavoring to convert these ex- 
pressed principles into effective action 
in order that the power of written and 
spoken words may be most efficiently 


realized. 

In order that the profession of physi- 
cal education may emerge from its 
shell of reticence and attain full sta- 
ture in the field of education, embryo 
physical educators must become more 
articulate in the expression of their 
firm beliefs and convictions, and must 
demonstrate a willingness to practice 
the principles set up. It must ever be 
kept in mind that the degree of assimi- 
lation which exists between theory and 
practice determines the effectiveness 
of teaching. 


1 Williams, J. F. Principles of Physical Edu- 
cation. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1949, 
p. 242 


Tue Journat is pleased to have included among its authors this year several students. 
MR. DAVIDSON is a graduate student in physical education, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 
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New Editor’s 
STATEMENT 


Solicits members’ ideas and cooperation 
on assuming AAHPER editorial position 


C uiru the printed word, able to 
unite Americans ever since the first 
copies of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were struck from the presses of 
our new nation, THE JouRNAL is play- 
ing an important part in the present 
national emergency. At a time when 
the fate of this nation may depend 
on the physical and mental fitness of 
our youth for both military and civil- 
ian service, during the mobilization of 
freedom-loving Americans for the de- 
fense of a democratic world, AAHPER 
is giving the necessary leadership to 
the people thru the medium of THE 
JOURNAL. 

Mobilization was the theme in 
April and the present issue continues 
to bring to the thousands of workers 
in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation the latest releases 
from the nation’s capital, highlighting 
their contribution to the successful 
preparation of youth to meet the pres- 
ent and future needs of America. The 
JournaL will carry these messages as 
long as there is an urgent task for its 
readers to perform. 

In this postconvention period it 
is to be hoped that those who were 
at Detroit brought back something of 
future benefit from their active par- 
ticipation in the annual interchange of 
ideas. Every section must be full of 
plans for a better year to come. 

Tue Journat concludes the 22nd 
year of publication in December, 
having attained a “score” at the half- 
century mark with a completely new 
face and format for 1950-51. Its high 
standards will be carried on and every 
effort will be bent toward boosting 
Tue JourNnat ever onward to a higher 
rank among professional publications. 
This means cooperation in continuing 
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to improve the, quality of the articles, 
in giving frrther support to JouRNAL 
advertisers, and in contributing inter- 
esting and timely items to regular de- 
partments. 

Since THe Journat is the official 
magazine of the AAHPER, represent- 
ing the whole network of district, 
state, and affliated groups, every 
reader should take a personal interest 
in participating in JOURNAL activities, 
so that an awareness of special prob- 
lems may be brought to the attention 
of all leaders in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. The articles 
in the May issue reflect some current 
trends. 


Ella Wright 
New Editor of AAHPER Publications 


As ‘THe JourNaAL approaches its 231d 
birthday in January, the Editorial 
Staff looks forward to a year of greater 
support from all members of the 
AAHPER in an effort to make the 
magazine of greater value to its readers 
and by far the outstanding publica- 
tion in its field. The general policies 
set up for 1950-51 will continue, with 
new features being added to meet 
reader demand. During the planning 
stage between the June and September 
issues, suggestions, ideas, and com- 
ments on content, style, and presenta- 
tion will be welcomed and carefully 
considered for incorporation in THE 
JOURNAL. 


Your editor for the 1950-51 pub- 
lication year regretfully takes leave 
of his duties with the May issue of 
“The Journal.” it has been a challeng- 
ing experience working on AAHPER 
publications. The associations made 
with the many fine people who volun- 
teered advice and suggestions will be 
long remembered. 

It is gratifying to note that as the 
present school year draws to a close, 
your letters and comments indicate 
approval of progress made in many 
areas. A melding of interests in 
health, physical education, and rec- 

tion has produced articles in ‘The 
Journal” and “The Research Quar- 
terly” which have been reprinted 
widely by magazines in allied fields. 

Under the talented leadership of 
our new editor, Mrs. Ella Haines 


Publication Progress Report 


Wright, ‘The Journal” and “Research 
Quarterly” will be guided on to su- 
perior levels of achievement. Mrs. 
Wright comes to the Association with 
many years of editorial experience. 
She received AB and MA degrees 
from Cornell University. Included in 
her rich background is a knowledge 
of four foreign languages as well 
as teaching at the secondary school 
level. 

Your former editor altho depart- 
ing from the Washington staff will 
continue close contact with the Asso- 
ciation by virtue of his membership 
in the AAHPER. In this capacity he 
joins other bers in extendi 


sup- 
port and cooperation to our new edi- 
tor and wishing her every success in 
this important undertaking. JH®. 
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C ws set of illustrated charts is an 
attempt to fill a need for visual and 
verbal aids for instruction in sports 
skills. They are intended to serve the 
following purposes. 

(1} To help the individual student 
visualize his own errors and assist him 
in correcting these errors. 

|2| To serve as a guide and source of 
coaching hints for the inexperienced 
teacher. 

3} To provide a source of reference 
for the experienced teacher. 


The charts are intended to cover 
the simplest techniques for beginners. 
Each chart emphasizes by drawings 
and verbal analyses the “root” errors 
(the common basic errors from which 
other errors stem) which the authors 
have found to be the most usual ob- 
stacles to perfecting the various sports 
skills. The correction of each error 
is also illustrated and described. 

The charts are not concerned with 
teaching progression or method and 
are not intended to be selfsufficient 
teaching devices. ‘They are most effec- 
tive when used as supplementary ma- 
terial in teaching the specific skills 
with which they deal. The analysis 
accompanying each drawing should be 
explained and interpreted by the 
teacher. 


Suggestions for Using the Charts 


Each chart or group of charts which 
deals with a specific phase of a sport 
may be detached and used as 

1| Bulletinboard or display material, 

2| Supplementary material for class- 
room lectures, 

3) Reference material for individual 

students, majors, and student teachers. 

‘al If the student is committing a 

specific fault, the teacher may iden- 

tify the fault and refer the student 


KATHERINE LEY 
and 
DONNA MAE MILLER 


University of Colorado 


to a chart which analyzes and cor- 
rects the fault. 

|b} Majors and student teachers may 
use the charts to learn to recognize 
common faults and become 
quainted with their corrections. 


Directions for Reading the Charts 


On each of the various charts sev- 
eral common “root” errors have been 
grouped under specific skill headings 
such as “GUARDING,” “SPIKING,” 
ets. Under each skill heading the 
drawings are arranged as follows: 

' fl] A large drawing illustrates each 
error. 

~ [2] A small drawing in the same col- 
umn (inset by a double line) illustrates 
the correct execution of that skill. 

[3] Shaded figures outlined in dots 
indicate the starting position of the 
player. 

|+] In the team sports series 

{a] Black or partially filled figures in- 
dicate the player or players making 
the errors; 
{b] White or open figures represent 
the opponents of the erring player 
or players. 

The written analysis of each error 
is arranged for easy reference to the 
drawing by having a number which 
corresponds to the number of the il- 
lustration or by being placed directly 
below the illustration in the same 
vertical column. The written material 
includes: 

|1] A descriptive title of the error 

|2| A brief analysis of what the player 
does incorrectly 

[3] An account of the results of the 
error 

[4] Verbal aids or coaching hints 
which may be used to help correct the 
errors. 

The team sport charts are 11 x 17 
inches. The individual and dual sport 
charts are 10 x 14 inches. For infor- 
mation concerning these charts write 
to Miss Katherine Ley or Miss Donna 
Mae Miller, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


SPORTS TECHNIQUE CHARTS 


Contents of the Illustrated Sport 


Series 
SKI SAFELY 
CHART 


I Running Downhill 
II Starting or Stopping on the Slope 


III Falling 


IV Getting up After a Fall 
V_ Sitzmarks 
VI Kick Turn on the Hill 
VII Equipment 
VIII Riding a Rope Tow 


IX Passing 
TENNIS 
CHART 


Slower Skiers 


I Grip (Eastern Forehand and Back- 


hand 


) 
II Forehand 


and Backhand Drive 


(Footwork and Timing) 

III Forehand and Backhand Drive 
(Racket and Arm Position at 
Impact ) 

IV Forehand and Backhand Drive 
(Racket and Arm Swing) 

V Forehand and Backhand Drive 
(Wrist Action ) 


VI Service 
VII Service 
VIII Service 
VOLLEYBALL 
CHART 

I Volley 


(Ball Toss ) 
(Wrist Action ) 
(Racket and Arm Swing) 


(Hand and Wrist Action) 


II Overhead Volley (Footwork, Tim- 
ing, Position ) 

III Underhand Volley and Net Re- 
covery (Footwork, Timing, Body 
Position, Action ) 


IV Passing 


V Spike (Footwork, Timing, Body 
Position, and Action ) 
VI Underhand Serve 
VII Defensive Team Play 
VIIL Offensive Team Play 


BASKETBALL 
CHART 


I Passing—Chest Pass, Bounce Pass, 


Underhand Pass 


(Hand, Arm 


and Shoulder, Body Action) 


Il Passing 


(Offensive and Defensive ) 


IIIf Bounce and Limited Dribble (In- 
dividual Technique ) 

IV Pivot and Feint (Individual Tac- 
tics of Deception ) 

V Guarding (Individual Technique) 

VI Jumping for Tossed Balls (Indivi- 


dual 
Team 


Technique ) 


Vil seg (Individual Technique) 
lay 


(Offensive ‘Tactics ) 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


* News from districts and states 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


PUEBLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


Tue third annual conference on health 
and physical education was held at the 
Pueblo Junior College, Sat., Feb. 3. The 
three meetings related to the health edu- 
cation program with special emphasis on 
mental and sex hygiene. 

Elizabeth Abbott, associate professor Uni- 
versity of Colorado, spoke on “Effective Liv- 
ing Thru Health Education.” Anne M. 
Woestenburg, resident psychiatrist Colorado 
State Hospital, had as her topic, “Physical 
Education and Mental Hygiene.” Louise 
McNiff, supervising teacher of the Denver 
public schools, presented a “Successful Social 
Hygiene Program.” 

Participants in the conference came from 
elementary, junior and senior high schools, 
junior colleges and colleges. Administrators 
as well as teachers and students represented 
Canon City, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Greeley, Gunnison, La Junta, North Avon- 
dale, Penrose, Pueblo, Trinidad and Walsen- 
burg. New members for the AAHPER were 
secured at this time as well as teachers to 
correspond with foreign teachers, the project 
sponsored by the International Relations 
committee of the AAHPER. Jenny E. Turn- 
bull, director of physical education for women 
of the Pueblo Junior College, was general 
chairman of the conference. 


GEORGIA NOW 45TH AAU DISTRICT 


Tue Georgia Amateur Athletic Union held 
its first conference at Emory University Jan. 
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5-6. Dan Ferris, executive secretary, New 
York City, acted as a consultant and _pre- 
sented the charter. Thad Horton, WSB-TV, 
was elected president and Crawford Barnett, 
Piedmont Driving Club, will serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Georgia Association will sponsor junior 
and senior championships annually in the 
following sports: basketball, swimming, gym- 
nastics, weight lifting, boxing, wrestling, track 
and field, cross country and handball. One 
hundred and attended the 
meeting. The State!of Georgia was formerly 
afhliated with the Southeastern AAU. 


PAN-AMERICAN GAMES 


Tue Pan-American Swimming and Diving 
Championships for women were held at 
Athens, Ga., Feb. 9 and 10. This meet was 
sponsored by AAU and promoted by civic 
organizations in the city of Athens. Compe- 
titions were held in the University of Georgia 
fifty-meter pool. 


GRADUATES FROM ALABAMA COLLEGE 


Six of the 14 students graduating from 
the Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation in June are employed 
in other states. These include Norma Bruce 
teaching physical education in Pasadena, Tex., 
and Bettye Lee Wright in Texas City. Betty 
Merriken is teaching in Baltimore, Md.; Kay 
Buttram in Hindsdale, Ill; and Elizabeth 
Milton in New Orleans, La. Dorothy Pea- 
cock is recreation director at the YWCA in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE, S. C. 

Tue usual swimming, hockey, and volley- 
ball tournaments were held during the fall 
and winter with many participants. There 
was also a tournament in golf and tennis. 
In Dec., the Aquatic Club had a water pag- 
eant, proceeds going to send the student 
head of swimming to Red Cross Aquatic 
School this summer. 


COKER COLLEGE, S. C. 

‘THERE were 72 participants in hockey dur- 
ing the fall semester, which was climaxed by 
a banquet. Twenty-five students and two fac- 
ulty members attended the Winthrop Col- 
lege playday. During Vocational Emphasis 
Week, Marjorie Leonard, of the University of 
North Carolina’s Women’s College, spoke to 
the studentbody. 


WINTHROP COLLEGE, S. C. 


Durinc the week of Nov. 27, a Square 
Dance Week was conducted by Gene 
Gowing, director, Folkways Foundation. Dur- 
ing the week, Mr. Gowing conducted classes 
in square dancing, and calling. White Moun- 
tain Folkways School certificates for elemen- 
tary calling were given to a number of the 
group upon completion of the course. 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 
Central—Edwin R. Elbel 
Ceo Aria Rosner 
lewe—William P. 
McKinney 
Nebraskeo—Hollie Leple 
Nerth Dakote—Grace O. Rhonemus 
Sovth Dekeote—Gladys Leonard 


Delaware—Vincent E. Reilly 
District of Columbiae—John J. Malone 
Maine—Donald W. Beals 
Marylend—Ethel E. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty 
New i nm 

New . Neide 


Pennsylvania—Elmer 8. Cottrell 
Rhede Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 

rence Bieden 
INinois—Mavura Conlisk 
Indiano—Dole 


w 
Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
Idaho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—David Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rah! 
Washington—Cliff Dale 


Geergie—Thomas E. McDonough 
Kentucky—C. W. Hackensmith 
Lovisiena—Jessie Keeps 


Missi: R. G. Lowery 
North. Careline —Tovlor Dodson 
home— Bertha 


‘ennessee—Co 

Texas—Ki' ingo 

Virginie—Horold Jack 
Southwest—Margare? Klann 

Arizone—Katherine Kraft 


New Mexico—Caskey Settle 
Uteah—Bernice Moss 
Research—Hyman Krakower 


Dance—Shirley Genther 
NSWA—Ruth Scheliberg 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tue University of South Carolina has just 
organized a class in activities especially suited 
for physical education majors and minors. 
The course is designed to acquaint the stu 
dents with teaching material which they will 
need in their professional courses. 

So far units in group organization, tum 
bling, folk dance and modern dance have 
been covered. During the coming semester 
a unit on crafts has been planned to be fol- 
lowed with archery. This class is required 
every semester for four years. 


LANDER COLLEGE, S. C. 


Lanper assisted in Harvest Festival by giv- 
ing dances and pantomime. Approximately 
26 students represented the college at the 
Winthrop playday. Plans for the future in- 
clude tournaments in basketball, ping pong, 
tennis, softball, and a playnight with partic:- 
pation by other schools. 


NEWS FROM THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF ALABAMA 


Tue following schools have sent in news 
concerning their program of physical educa- 
tion: Andalusia, Ala.; Cleburne County High, 
Heflin, Ala.; Pell City High, Pell City, Ala.; 
Sheffield Public Schools, Sheffield, Ala.; Troy 
High, ‘Troy, Ala. 


| yoming— 
= Eeastern—John Richards, Sr. 
Connecticut—Max Andrews 
‘ 
mid 
Michigan—Ado Kennard 
shon 
a 
G Gall 
leen Gallegan 
Seuthern—Mary Kate Miller 
Alabeme—Cordelia Lundquist 
Arkansas—Elizabeth Ludwig 
Florida—Janet Wells 
ay 
| 
Colifernia—Arv Pauly 
Nevada—Ruth Russel! 
Ag 
bl 
ae 
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Barbara Mettler School 


® summer course 1951 
® July 2 - August 12 
technique 

composition 
performance 

music 


kK 


professional and 
recreational courses 
resident and day students 
women, men, children 


DANCE & 
Rock Ridge Farm, Meredith, N. H. 


| 


FUNDAMENTAL RHYTHMS 


By 


Marta I. Courtney 


For Music & Phys. Ed. 
Students & Teachers 


$2.50 


Order from 


Chandlers, Evanston, Il. 


All schools seem to be enjoying a well- 
rounded program of rhythms, stunts, and 
tumbling, lead-up games, individual activities, 
major team games, and quiet games. 


| PROGRAMS AT THE VETERANS 


HOSPITAL 
Unper the direction of the Birmingham 


| Red Cross {Ala.], the physical education de- 
| partment at Howard has been sponsoring 
| programs every two months at the Veterans 
| Hospital at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Tumbling, folk 


dancing, individual solos, readings, etc., have 


| been presented to the men. 


| winner and runner-up in each division. 


— 


SOUTH CAROLINA RECREATION 


Tue fourth annual table tennis tournament 
sponsored by the S.C.R.S. was held in 
Columbia, S$. C., on March 3, in the new 
YWCA building. A medal was given to the 
A 
marbles tournament was held in Darlington, 
S. C., on April 14. 


HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Ercutr high schools of Charleston and 
Charleston County participated in a volley- 
ball play day last fall. Rivers High School 
sponsored a soccer sports day, the first in 
many years. Square dances are very popular 


, and are often sponsored to raise funds. 


- ~Grangeburg High School has carried on 
three basketball leagues this year: the varsity 
(boys and girls), junior high (boys and girls ) 
and senior high who did not make the varsity 
(boys and girls). The spring softball tourna- 


_ | ment will be of the same nature. 


AAHPER HONOR ROLL 


Tue Southern District has every reason to 
be proud of the membership record in 
AAHPER. Two of the eight states meeting 
membership quotas for 1949-50 are in the 
Southern District, namely, Florida and Texas. 
Two of the three cities with 100% of the 
teachers holding membership are in our Dis- 
trict; Amarillo, ‘Texas and Norfolk, Va. 

Of the 12 institutions of higher learning 
with 100% enrolment of all student majors 
we have six schools; Alabama State College 
for Women on honor roll for five consecu- 


| tive years; John B. Stetson University for 


three consecutive years; Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute for three consecutive years; 
Texas State College for Women for two con- 
secutive years; Texas Technological College 
and Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina for one year. We point with 
pride to the excellent record of our Southern 
District. 


TENNESSEE WORKSHOP 


Tue second annual Physical Education 
Workshop is being planned for June 3-8, at 
Montgomery Bell State Park, near Nashville, 
Tenn., according to Charles F. Kerr, super- 
visor of physical education, State Department 
of Education. 

Approximately 50 high-school and ele- 
| mentary-school teachers of physical education 
| in the state are expected to attend the six- 
| day meeting. The purpose of the camp is 

to improve physical education in the public 
| schools of Tennessee. Tentative staff mem- 


bers from their respective schools are as 
follows: 

Austin Peay State College— 

David Aaron, Ruth Garrison 

East Tennessee State College— 

Julian D. Crocker, Mary "itzpatrick 

Middle Tennessee State College— 

Buleah Davis, Charles Murphy 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute— 

Raymond Brown, P. V. Overall 

University of Tennessee— 

Ben A. Plotnicki, Helen B. Watson 

Probable activities to be included in the 
program are as follows: (1) Team Games 
(Volleyball, softball, soccer, speedball, basket- 
ball), (2) Individual and Dual Sports (Arch- 
ery, badminton, golf, tennis, hand ball, box 
hockey, table tennis, clock golf, paddle tennis, 
horse shoes), (3) Tumbling and Gymnastics, 
(4) Adaptive Exercises, (5) Conditioning 
Exercises and Calisthenics, (6) Testing and 
Evaluation, (7) Rhythms, Folk Games, 
Square Dancing, Singing Games, (8) Ath- 
letics for Men and Women, (9) Aquatics, 
Boating, Swimming, and Fishing. 

The camp is being planned similarly to last 
year’s experimental workshop held at Chicka- 
saw State Park. The late afternoon hours 
will probably find everyone with his fishing 
pole, while’ the “campers” will find recrea- 
tion in folk dancing in the evenings. 


SPORTS CARNIVAL AT U.N. C. 


Tue Women’s Athletic Association and the 
Men’s Intramural Department of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina cooperated in spon- 
soring an all-campus sports carnival in 
Woolen Gymnasium on March 6. The 
activities for men consisted of the campus 
basketball championship, mass relays, foul 
shooting and military drill competition be- 
tween the Air Force and Navy ROTC units. 
Corecreational activities included archery, 
table tennis, badminton, carnival games and 
bait casting. Over 400 people participated 
in the events which attracted about 1000 
spectators. 


WORKSHOPS IN HEALTH AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Tue University of North Carolina and the 
School Health Coordinating Service have an- 
nounced a health education workshop for 
June 11-July 19. The workshop will be 
open to teachers, principals, nurses and super- 
visors and will carry six semester hours of 
credit. A very capable staff and_ visiting 
consultants will be under the direction of 
Charles E. Spencer. 

East Carolina Teachers College and the 
North Carolina Resource-Use Education 
Commission have tentative plans underway 
for a workshop in outdoor education. The 
workshop will be held at Crabtree Creek 
State Park on July 29 to Aug. 11 under the 
direction of Charles DeShaw of East Caro- 
lina Teachers College. 

APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE REPORTS 

Tue Department of Health, Physical Edu- 

cation and Recreation at Appalachian State 


Teachers College has recently been reorgan- 
ized. G. F. Kirchner was elected by faculty 
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America’s Most Popul 
Physi Educ Suits 


STYLE 235 
“BLOOMER GIRL” 


Schools the country over 
have chosen this suit as 
their regular gym uni- 
form. Excellent design, 
high quality materials, 
and fine workmanship 
will win your approval. 
A sample suit will be j 
sent upon request. 
Catalog No. 44 will 
show you the very latest 
in gym wear and mod- } 
ern dance costumes. Send | 
for it today and secure 
the best. 


Don't for rder suits 
before scl closes 


SPORTS 

EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


G515 
‘‘FREEDOM SWING”’ 

The new one piece suit that 
has been so enthusiastically ap- 
proved for its “Extra Features.’ 
So functional, and designed to a 
meet all needs of active class 
programs. Shirred waist with 
multi-ply elastic, short front, ad- 
justable self belt. Gathered full- . 
ness under yoke back and with a 
the inside hemmed elastic cuff 
bottom ...and, of course, match- 
ing color snap fastener closing. 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 4 
Baseboll and Softball, in Univer- quarter century of exper 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, in the production of outstanding “Approved as 
in Municipol ond Industrial Recreo- Regulation” Physical Education Suits has made 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports Le BRODERICK GYM CLOTHES true examples <a 
Equipment is recognized os hell utmost in functional design . 
of quality and unvarying mum freedom-of-movement, 
RIZED —. Vat-dyed to 
wash 


2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
1727 S. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA * 
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members to the position of Chairman for 
the remainder of this school year. All mem- 
bers of the department are at present serving 
on committees directed toward curriculum 
revision for the coming year. 

A Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Majors Club has been organized to be 
afliated with the AAHPER as a student 
chapter. Newly elected officers include: P. 
D. Oswalt, president, Laura Beck, vice presi- 
dent, Barbara Rhea, secretary, and Joe David- 
son, treasurer. 

Immediate plans for the organization in- 
clude a talk by Charles Spencer, president of 
the Southern District of the AAHPER, and 
a week end camping trip to the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company Camp at Roaring 
Gap, N. C. Present membership consists 
of 147 men and women majors altho the 
membership should reach 200 next year. 
Faculty sponsor for the organization is G. F. 
Kitchner. 

The Flying Fish Club, under the direction 
of Gail Clay, will present its annual water 
pageant in the latter part of April. Mrs. Joy 
Kirchner will direct the May Day program 
on May 6, assisted by Horace Felton as stu- 
dent director. The Varsouvianna Club and 
the Modern Dance Club will perform on this 
program entitled “North Carolina Heritage” 
with the cooperation of the college chorus. 


TROY HIGH SCHOOL, ALABAMA 

Tue period between 1947-51 has been 
characterized by a great expansion of the ac- 
tivities comprising the physical education 
program. Prior to 1947, the program con- 
sisted mainly of football, basketball, track, 
and volleyball. During the period 1947-51 
many activities have been added. An intra- 
mural program for both boys and girls has 
been organized and promoted. Thru the 
coordinated efforts of the City Board of Edu- 
cation and the City Recreation Board, a sum- 
mer recreational program has been made avail- 
able for all age groups. 

Two special events have been sponsored 
each year to promote a better school-commun- 
ity relationship. A playday is held in the 
spring with schools in the surrounding area 
participating. At least one demonstration 
is held each year with all girls participating. 
Folk dancing, tap dancing, tumbling, and 
drills are included in the demonstration. 


NCAHPER HOLDS CONFERENCE 


Over 300 teachers, administrators, and col- 
lege students attended the highly successful 
working conference of the North Carolina 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation held Dec. 8 and 9 in Chapel 
Hill. Highlight of the conference banquet 
was the address by Josephine Rathbone on 
“Physical Education and Recreation in Re- 
habilitation.” 

Walter Rabb, intramural director at the 
University of North Carolina, succeeded Doris 
Peterson as president. Margaret Greene, 
Woman’s College, Greensboro, was elected 
vice president, and Charlie Spencer, director, 
School Health Coordinating Service was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


_ STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS 


Elon College and Western Carolina 
Teachers College have each organized a 
Major's Club for students of physical educa- 
tion. Women majors at Wake Forest Col- 
lege report 100% membership in the NC 
AHPER. 


N. C. SCHOOL CAMPS 


| Salisbury and Charlotte, N. C. are complet- 
ing plans for school camps in the spring. 
Charlotte plans to give sixth graders a camp 
experience in their initial venture into school 

-camping. Salisbury has already had two suc- 
cesstul experiences, one with sixth graders and 
one with a high-school biology class. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


FIELD HOCKEY 
On Oct. 14, exhibition games were played 
at Mount Holyoke (Mass.). The South 


Shore Hockey Clinic was held at Hingham 
High School. The high-school play day 
took place in Concord on Oct. 21. The 
Northeast Field Hockey Tournament was 
scheduled at Wellesley College Nov. 11 and 
12. The Boston Field Hockey Association 
had its annual College Sports Day on Nov. 
18 at Wellesley College. Colleges and 
schools participating were: Bouve-Boston, 
B.U., Sargent, Bradford, Bridgewater S.T.C., 
Colby, Lasell, Lowell S.T.C., Pine Manor, 
Pembroke, Radcliffe, Regis, and Rhode Island 
State. 


MASSACHUSETTS AHPER MEETINGS 


Presipent Makechine introduced the new 
officers of the MAHPER. It was announced 
that thru the cooperation of the State Medi- 
cal Association, physicians are available in 
any part of the state for small group meet- 
ings, seminars, or conferences, on subjects of 
interest to members of the MAHPER. Dem- 
onstrations were put on showing elementary 
game skills and rhythms, secondary- 
school wrestling skills and rhythms. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE MAHPER 


THE spring meeting of the MAHPER was 
held March 30, at the New Brookline High- 
school Gymnasium. Principal speakers in 
the morning session were Daniel Kelly, super- 
visor, State Department; John Desmond, 
commissioner of education; fohn Conlin, 
M.D.,: Massachusetts Medical Society and 
James Tattersall of the American Red Cross. 
The afternoon session included a tour of the 
new building and section meetings. Arthur 
Esslinger was chairman of Professional Edu- 
cation; Harrison Clarke reported on Recent 
Research; Dorothy Koch and William Win- 
ston were in charge of Audio-Visual Aids. 


SMITH COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


Feb. 22 marked the opening of the col- 
lege inter-class basketball tournament. The 
program included the traditional Junior- 
Senior basketball game, complete with skits, 
class songs, and the announcement of the 
new athletic association officers. 

Dr. Charles Weckworth of Springfield 
College is conducting a seminar in recreation 
for graduate students. 

Jose Limon and his company visited Smith 
College in Dec. for a performance and a 


EASY WAY TO TEACH 


POSTURE 


with “POSTURE PETE” and “LIMPY LOU” 
Developed by @ leading euthority on physical education 


848 


26” JONNTED “POSTURE PETE” ..... . 
mode of heavy durable cardboard 


10 Rich Avenuc 


19” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” . ....... 10.00 


Full instructions included with each order 


MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 


4 \ 

i 

3 

|B 
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Zz FREE 12” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” SS 
BUTTONS with ten mode of bright colored washable materials 
RAR deter ender 146" “POSTURE PETE” LAPEL BUTTONS... 15 : 
red, white end bive colored button ry } 
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master lesson. On Feb. 7, Pearl Primus and 
her group presented “African Rhythms’ and 
also conducted a master lesson. 

Jean Campbell, instructor at Smith Col- 
lege, is conducting a study of the effect of 
the chlorine content of swimming pools in 

| regard to the hair, eyes and skin. 

Smith College life guards presented a 
thythmic swimming show on March 7 and 
§, in connection with the Athletic Associa- | 
tion Banquet. They will present another | 
program for Dad’s Day later in the spring. 


| A simplified, progressive course for recreational leaders in calling 
FALL RIVER NEWS and teaching squares, contras, circle mixers and folk dances. 


LAKE FAIRLEE CLUB 
ELY, VERMONT 
On Beautiful Lake Fairlee 
PRESENTS 
Two complete sessions: 
WEEK OF JUNE 18TH— 
under the direction of DURLACHER 


WEEK OF JUNE 25TH— 5 
ED DURLACHER under the direction of AL BRUNDAGE AL BRUNDAGE 


Director Richard F. Hayden of Fall | Featuring the basic and advanced “know-how’’—plus a Dancing , 
River, Mass., is to be congratulated on his Vacation. 
monthly “Health and Physical Education |” For Folder, reservations write—J. W. BEASLEY, Manager 
Reviews.” The Jan. issue contained a con- Address until June 1: 346 Summit Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. Cc} 
a cise review of the accomplishments of his | 
t staff during 1950-51. Several pages contained | 


| 
news of activities of various schools. A com- 
plete schedule of the intramural program was Yi C. B Mi S l 
printed, as well as a full-page chart indicating ou an e ore uccess u 


the organization and personnel of the health | 


per year, depending on classification. For 
charts, tables, diagrams; full information, write American Camp- 
answers to hundreds of ing Assn., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4. Or you may subscribe to the publica- 
tions alone for $3.00 per year (Canada 
$3.25, Foreign $3.50.) Fill in and mail 


PEOPLE IN THE PROFESSION OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN THE NORTHWEST 

I woutp like to take this opportunity to | questions. 


express my appreciation for the outstanding 
work done by the officers of the Northwest 


and physical education department. In C 
and physical education departmen | if) amping! 
VAHPER SPRING MEETING 
‘Tue annual spring meeting of the Ver- | The secret lies in always keeping up to 
mont Association for Health, Physical Edu- date with the latest ideas in 
cation, and Recreation was held at Johnson organized camping. 
Teachers College, Johnson, Vt., on Apmil 5. | 
The program included soccer and speedball | Success is built on ideas. Continued suc- ¢ 
demonstrations by Johnson faculty and stu- | cess depends on new ideas you obtain 
dents, a volleyball demonstration by Mr. | and use in the future. The best way to 
' Lyford, a panel discussion on “Program Plan- | keep abreast of latest camping develop- 
ning and Organization,” and the business | ments, say thousands of successful camp- - 
meeting. ‘The main business of the meeting | ing people, is by joini : 
ee of the new VAHPER Camping Assn. and by regularly reading 4 
the up-to-the-minute, authoritative ar- f 
eee ticles which appear each month in the Y 
—_— == Alert camp directors and their staffs read " 
, about tried and proved ideas in the : 
Ae | In the Magazine . . . latest CAMPING MAGAZINE and The a 
Wa Eight issues every year—as Annual Reference and Buying Guide a 
issue. They know the danger of static 
«& much usable material as in thinking and obsolete ideas. You, too, i 
‘a Ss a 350-page book! will find these publications a never- 3 
Ww | ending source of new, usable ideas. . 
Membership includes your subscription 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT | in the Reference Issue -.- 14 these publications, and many more a 
| 
| hers teen 130 gegen of valuable benefits, costs $3.00 to $25.00 
| 


in making the program at Bellingham a suc- | Don't Put It Off — 

cess. Particular reference is made to Ruth | Mail the Coupon NOW FOS 

Weythman, convention chairman and head | 

+ ment at Western Washington College of AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. CAMPING MAGAZINE 


has worked conscientiously with the President Please send me <ull information on membership Please enter my subscription to Camping Maga- 
thruout the year to make final arrangements in American Camping Association. 

for the convention. For her sincerity, co- 
operation, and close attention to details she Name 
has been outstanding. 


Jessie Puckett from the Central Washing- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
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by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, country 


40 


games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music with chords, 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY BQ), 


photos of basic steps and games. Excellent for — 
beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 


VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 


Dept. G, 1701 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FOLK DANCING, GAMES, BALLADS, CRAFTS 


CULTURAL — CAREFREE - CREATIVE 


NATIONAL FOLK CAMP 


Cuivre River State Park, Troy, Mo. 
3 Sessions — July 30-Aug. 19 


Write: 608 Gratiot, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


DANCING AND FOLK SINGING 


Instruction in: Elementary and Advanced 


Miss Grace Ryan, author of “Dances of 
Our Pioneers,” Director. 


For information, write Director of Field 


FOLK CENTER 


Central Michigan College of 
Education — August 13-18 


FEATURING 
AMERICAN COUNTRY 


with College Staff 


Dancing; Group Singing; and Square 
Dance Calling. 


Services, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


American Squares 
The American Folk Dance Magazine 
Presents 


The three finest square and 
folk dance schools in the 
United States 
A staff drawn from all sections of the 
country and teaching all types of 
dances Individual attention to callers 

Reference material available for pur- 
chase—-Notes of dances free to stu- 
dents Classes graded to students’ 
knowledge and experience. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 
Harrogate, Tenn., July Ist to 7th. ine. 
CAMP FARLEY 
Mashpee. Cape Cod. Mass.. 

Aug. Sth to H1th, ine. 
CAMP THDUHAPI 
Loretto, Minn. 

Aug. 26th to Sept. 2nd. 

Sept. Ist to 3rd, ine. 

For an illustrated folder, write to 
AMERICAN SQUARES 
121-8 Delaware St.. Woodbury, N. J. 
We also sell square dance material. 
Write for our catalogue 


} 


dauce ~ 


MODERN DANCE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
A SELECTED group of modern dance stu- 


dents from Oregon State College under the 
direction of Betty Lynd Thompson recently 


| danced for the students of all nine high schools 


in Portland. Sponsored by Eldon Jenne, 
supervisor of physical education in Portland 


| schools, the group demonstrated techniques, 


| fore student body assemblies. 


improvisation, and several compositions be- 


The high- 


| school students were overwhelmingly enthusi- 


astic and responsive. 
OREGON DANCE NEWS 


Several Oregon colleges had the privilege 
of having dance concerts and master lessons 


| by Madelynn Greene of San Francisco during 


Jan. Miss Greene also taught classes in In- 
ternational Folk Dance at Corvallis, Mon- 
mouth, Eugene, Portland, Seattle, and Van- 
couver, B. C, 


Miss Poling and Miss Weir of Oregon 
State College conducted a Square Dance 
Clinic at the University of British Columbia 


the past two years. Her pleasing personality 
and willingness to work have been instrumental 
in bringing members of our profession closer 
together. Ellen Waters from the University 
of Washington has served as Vice President 
of the Health Section, and was able to ar- 
range a very interesting and varied program. 

Claude Cook, Bend High School, Bend, 
Ore., serving as Vice President of the Physi- 
cal Education Section did an outstanding job 
in setting up a program where problems of 
physical education on the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels were discussed. His 
thoughtfulness made it possible to bring peo- 
ple on these different levels together for a 
common purpose. Robert Gibb, Boise Public 
Schools and Vice President of the Recreation 
Section, organized a program in which out- 
standing community recreation people par- 
ticipated. Augie Auernheimer, University of 
Washington, has acted as our Historian for 
the past 10 years. He is one of our most 
faithful servants in the Northwest. Special 
mention is given also to Eva Seen who has 
done a commendable job as Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, and to Miss Janet 
Woodruff as Chairman of the Recommenda- 
tions Committee for her praiseworthy work. 

Appreciation is extended to P. O. Siger- 
seth, University of Oregon, president of the 
Oregon State Asseciation; Howard Schaub, 
Yakima Public Schools, president of the 
Washington State Association; Sterling Mac- 
farlane, University of Idaho, president of the 
Idaho State Association; Lillian Cervenka, 


| Billings High School, Montana State Asso- 
| ciation; for the wonderful job that they have 
| done in the upgrading of Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation programs in their 
States. 


Newsletter 


and at Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation during the last week of March. 


The Demonstration Group of the Prom- 
enaders at Oregon State College danced at 
the half-time of one of the basketball games 
recently. The square dancers, staff and 
accompanists are in constant demand, both 
for performances and teaching clinics. There 
seems to be a very fine interest in Oregon 


communities at the present time toward 
square dancing. 

Gertrude Lippincott, nationally known 
dancer and educator, spent a busy day at 


Hood College on Sat., Feb. 10, proving her- 
self able and popular in these phases of the 
terpsichorean field. 

Miss Lippincott conducted two master 
classes for a group of 40 dance students from 
Hood, Marjorie Webster, ‘Trinity, and 
George Washington University. As _person- 
able and charming off-stage as she is on, and 
full of tireless energy, she kept the students 
steadily engaged in learning techniques of the 
profession. Following the classes was an in- 
formal reception to give the visitors an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the artist. 


Special appreciation is also given to all 
members of the Association who participated 
in the Convention. Without their assistance 
it: would have been impossible to carry out 
the mission of our Convention. It was in- 
deed a pleasure to work with these profes- 
sional comrades, and it is hoped that next 
year Agnes Stoodley, our new president, will 
have the same cooperation —Leon Green. 


JAMES E. ROGERS HONORED 


Former honorary field secretary of the 
AAHPER, James E. Rogers, was honored at 
the large annual meeting of the California 
AHPER held at Stockton, Calif. He received 
a certificate of honor with an honorary life 
membership. Previously he was awarded 
a framed certificate for distinguished service 
in the field of recreation. 


CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tue Division of Health and Physical Edu 
cation of the State Department of Education 
in Oregon sponsored a conference recently on 
Elementary Health and Physical Education 
for the faculties of the colleges and universi- 
ties in Oregon involved in the health and 
physical education phases of the elementary 
teacher education program. The purpose of 
the conference was to coordinate what is al- 
ready being done in the various colleges, to 
strengthen the existing courses to 
acquaint personnel charged with teaching the 
health or physical education methods and 
materials courses with requirements and de- 
mands placed on all elementary teachers by 
existing legislation and by needs of growing 
boys and girls. 
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ARIZONA ALL-COLLEGE CONFERENCE 

Tue Arizona Section of the Western 
Society for Physical Education of College 
Women met for its second annual meeting 
as part of the All-College Conference held at 
Arizona State College at Tempe, Dec. 16. 
The purpose of this organization is to pre- 
sent sectional meetings of interest to college 
physical educators to be held in conjunction 
with all related educational groups. Problems 
facing the college physical educators were 
discussed and the following officers were 
elected for 1951: Ida Devlin, president; 
Jeanne Evans, secretary. 

Pat Popp of the University of Arizona gave 
the group the report of the October, 1950 
Asilomar meeting of the western Society for 
Physical Education of College Women. 
This report is to be given yearly at the An- 
zona Section meetings. 


_ 


NEW FACULTY MEMBER 


A new staff member was added to the 
men’s physical education department of 
Arizona State College at Tempe. He is Fred 
Bryant, a graduate of Springfield, Mass., who 
completed his Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His special field is Health 
and while in college he was a varsity basket- 
ball and baseball player. 


ARIZONA EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Arizona State College at Flagstaff recently 
dedicated its new $600,000, gymnasium. 
The Lumberjacks have long needed this new 
addition. 


HIGH SCHOOLS EXPAND FACILITIES 


Puysicat education activities depend, for 
their successful operation, a great deal upon 
the facilities available. Gymnasiums and 
other facilities have become important parts 
of school building programs. Since the con- 
clusion of the late war, several communities 
have improved their programs with new con- 
struction. 

The 11 schools with new facilities are: 
Douglas High School, Duncan High, Flag- 
staff High, Globe High, Mesa High, Miami 
High, St. Johns High, Winslow High, 
Morency High, Safford High, West Phoenix 
High. 


STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Tue 1950-51 officers of the Utah Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation are Russell Magleby, president; 
Pauline Fuller, president-elect; Elizabeth Dut- 
ton, past president; Mabel Korn, vice presi- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


dent for Health Education; Ray Watters, 
vice-president for Physical Education; John J. 
Squires, vice-president for Recreation; Vaughn 
L. Hall, secretary and treasurer. Dean G. 
Ott Romney of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, and a former Utah resident and pro- 
fessional worker in physical education and 
athletics, was the visiting speaker at the 
annual state meeting held in Salt Lake City. 


RECREATION INSTITUTE 


A Leapersuip Training Institute for rec- 
reation workers was held in Murray, Utah, 
Feb. 19-22, under the direction of Paul 
Rose, director of recreation for Salt Lake 
County and Wayne Simper who holds a 
similar position in Salt Lake City. Both 
paid and volunteer workers, from Salt Lake 
and several adjoining counties attended the 
four-day institute and had the privilege of 
working with Ann Chiegten of the National 
Recreation Association _ staff. Problems 
featured during the sessions were the ad- 
ministration of recreation, family recreation, 
preservice and inservice education for recrea- 
tion leaders, and social recreation leadership. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS ON INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


A serres of regional meetings on the ex- 
tent and nature of interscholastic athletic 
competition in elementary and junior high 
schools is being held thruout Utah under 
the leadership of Vaughn L. Hall, state direc- 
tor of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, and with the help of the Society of 
Superintendents, The Elementary Supervisors’ 
Association, the Secondary School Principals’ 
and the Elementary School Prinicipals’ or- 
ganizations. 

The conferences are in the nature of work 
sessions for the purpose of studying the 
psychological, physiological, sociological and 
economic effects of competition, and are a 
part of a nation-wide study being made under 
the leadership of Simon A. McNeely of the 
United States Office of Education and a 
committee of the Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


HIGH SCHOOL TOURNAMENT 


Arizona State College at Tempe held ‘its 
Sixth Annual Archery and Badminton 
Tournaments for high school girls on March 
16 and 17. Seventeen schools entered play- 


ers in the badminton section. Players were 
designated as “number one singles” and 
“number two singles” and a “doubles team.” 
The number one singles championship was 
won by Suzanne Hyllested of Glendale. The 
number two singles went to Marilyn 
McDonald also of Glendale. The doubles 
championship was taken by Valeria Montig- 
nani and Regina Hanenburg, of North 
Phoenix High School. 

The Archery Tournament was set up with 
the advanced archers shooting a Double 
Columbia Round where Lorna Price of West 
Phoenix High School placed first with a total 
score of 694. The intermediate archers shot 
a Double Junior Columbia Round with Sue 
Stewart of Prescott having a total of 896. 
The beginners section was won by Marge 
Ward of Yuma with a total of 811 The 
Wand Shoot was taken by Rowena Fischer 
of Mesa and the Clout Shoot by Marjorie 
Haining of Prescott. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


WEST VIRGINIA FORMS 
STATE COMMITTEE 

Louise McDonough, State Representative 
for West Virginia, reports that the formation 
of a State Committee is in process and that 
state basketball chairman, Frances Anderson, 


is planning clinics for different sections of the 
state. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


Tue National Council for Educational 
Travel originated at Indiana University 
in November 1949. The purpose of the 
council is to promote educational travel, 
to develop standards and procedures, and 
to facilitate cooperation among individ- 
uals and organizations in research, clear- 
inghouse service, consultation, publica 
tions, and conferences. 


wear and less surface noise. 


FRANK NOVAK! 


dance music every recorded. 


folder. 


HERE'S GOOD NEWS FOR 
SQUARE DANCE CALLERS AND INSTRUCTORS 


You'll get a thrill and a ‘lift?’ when you call to the accompaniment of records 
in Album #5 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 
Square dance music WITHOUT calls. 
Three 12” double-disk high-fidelity Vinylite unbreakable records, insuring longer 


SIX selections played in perfect square dance tempo! 
SIX rhythmic melodies played by the TOP HANDS under the direction of 


You cannot afford to overlook the greatest scintillating and foot-tapping square 


As ED DURLACHER says, “You'll call to your heart’s delight!” 
Order your HONOR YOUR PARTNER Album #5 today or write for descriptive 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES Dept. PER. 


Freeport, N. Y. 
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WHEN COSTS COUNT... 
... COUNT ON McARTHUR 


Yes, McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels are the lowest cost-per-use towels on today’s 
market. High quality two-ply yarns, heavy tape sel- 
vage edges, double thread weave, color stripe down 
the side, economical to launder . . . all add up to 
true economy and an average life of 350 to 500 uses 
and launderings. McArthur is your best towel buy. 
Write today for information. 


GEO. Me ART HU it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN 


SMALL SCHOOLS 


This handbook was prepared for classroom teachers and presents 
the “how” in physical education programs. It includes detailed 
suggestions for teaching games, relays, rhythms, self-testing activ- 
ities, classroom games, and play days. 


158 pages $1.00 
by 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


and 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


1201 16th St. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
SARGENT CAMP, PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A six-week summer program will be offered at Boston University Sargent Camp, Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, as an integral part of the Summer Term. Courses will be open to 
men and women students and will carry under-graduate and graduate credit. 

The many features of Sargent Camp—its play fields, its tennis courts, its boats, canoes, 
swimming and diving facilities, its luring nature walks, its arts and crafts shop, its camp 
site for sleep-outs and cook-outs—will be available for the Summer Session students for 
their recreational purposes. Sargent Camp, situated among the rolling hills of the Monad- 
nock region of New Hampshire. makes an ideal atmosphere for Summer Session study. A 


variety of living accommodations is available, from well-appointed rooms in a large farm- 
house to rustic cabins in the woodland. 


Seven Courses Offered to Men and Women 
July 9 to August 18, 1951 


Workshop in Outdoor Education Social Studies: Methods and Materials in 


William G. Vinal Elementary Schools 
Mary L. Turner Madeline Bartell 
Modern Dance Workshop 


Child Growth and Development 
Madeline Bartell 
Workshop in Aquatics 
Helen Phillips 


Dorothy Koch 


Folk Dance, Theory and Practice 
Emilie Hartman 
Eddy Nadel 

Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Elizabeth Richey 
Eugenia Gire 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


As an integral part of the Summer Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys 
and girls between 7 and 13 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports: boating. 
canoeing, swimming, tennis, archery, crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics, nature lore, story- 
telling, cook-outs, sleep-outs, riding. Supervision of all activities will be under the direction of Uni- 
versity specialists in respective fields and professionally trained counselors. 

A Counselor Training program is also offered. 


For further details write Dean George K. Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts 
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All backstops and miscell oy 
opparotus in use at Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, Tennessee, are Porter-made. 
Porter equipment is found in many modern 
gymnasiums in the Mid-South. 


Main court at Tennessee Wesleyan gym has 
2268 Ceiling Suspended and Braced Back- 
stops with Plate Glass Banks. Practice 
courts have four 212B Wall Braced Back- 
stops, two equipped with 237B Steel Fan- 
Shaped Banks, and two with 208B Rectangu- 
lar Plywood Banks. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


the Mid-South picks 


ASK OUR When leading schools, universities and clubs want to 
ENGINEERING STAFF ; equip a gymnasium, they turn instinctively to Porter. 
Whether you are plan- Te, a Tradition points that way. For Porter has served for 
ning a new building, or ie years, not only as a source of the finest in apparatus, 
eqnipping an old one, but of seasoned counsel on how to make proper in- 
our experienced engineers lati Wri ial d 
can help you. No obliga- stallations. Write today for catalog material, an 
tion. Write today. help on your problem. 


THE J. E. PO RTE ye CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 MEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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